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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


¥“pAll communications relating to the business 
matiers of the paper, &¢, and particularly the 


names of subscribers, remittances, &e., should be 


addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. ‘ 

<¢p Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at ov 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. ‘ 

x‘ Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper, f 

3¢7 Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests te have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post otlice, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 

tion. 

zp We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” it 
is of consequence to us, as we cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

z¢p Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

z¢> Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

{ir Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 
who pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from.this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. 

3¢yln transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such eases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. ; 

34> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting maneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

3*p Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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look only to the actual election of Liberty candi- 
dates as an evidence of success, may consider even 
this large increase of pledged anti-slavery voters 
as poor result of the six years’ struggle on our 
part. But is it nothing that we have, before God 
and the world, washed our hands of the abomina- 
tion; that our practice now coincides with our 
professions as Abolitionists? Is it nothing that 
| we have forced upon the public attention the ag- 
gressions of the Slave Power? That we have 
compelled politicians and partisan editors to make 
| admissions in respect to the bearings of the Slave 
system upon the rights and interests of the free 
States, which have sunk deep into the minds of 
‘thousands, and are slowly but surely preparing 
them for decided anti-slavery action? Seven years 
ago, the territory of the free States was one great 
man-park for the slave-hunter ; no legislation stood 
between him and his victim; nay, the officers of 
the free States stood ready to aid him in riveting 
anew the broken manacles. Now, nearly all the 
Northern and Middle States have enacted penal 
laws against the use of their prisons, or the parti- 
cipation of their public functionaries in arresting 
and confin’ng persons claimed as fugitive slaves. 
Look at the late abortive attempts to recapture 
fugitives in Illinois and Michigan; whole com- 
munities rising up against the outrage, as no 
longer to be endured upon free soil. Seven years 
ago, the Gag Law was regularly enacted at each ses- 








sion of Congress. Now, it is abolished and con- 
| signed to infamy. Seven years ago, the discussion 
of the Slave question was virtually prohibited in 
Congress. Last winter, it formed the prominent 
topic. It is up before the nation, never again to 
be laid at rest. In Congress and out of Congress, 
in State Legislatures and town meetings, in the 
court room and the pulpit, in peace or in war, un- 
der Whig Presidents or Democratic, the mighty 
question will challenge discussion and decision. Of 
this great change the Liberty party has been the 
most efficient instrumentality. Its stern, unwea- 
ried, unchanging Proresr, at every election, has 
been widely felt. It has kept prominent before 
the people the idea of the wrong of Slavery. And 
exactly in proportion as its principles have influ- 
enced the action of the two great parties and the 
legislation of the States in behalf of Liberty, 17 
HAS ALREADY TRIUMPHED. e 


Why, then, should we not take courage, and go 
calmly forward as we have begun? What excuse 
have we for fretful impatience and repining? For 
sour-tempered denunciation and distrust of one 
another on the one hand, or for hazardous experi- 
ments of new issues and credulous reliance upon 
the professions of the old parties on the other? 
Do we not know that the Truth is on one side? 
“And who knows not,” said John Milton, “that 
the Truth is strong next to the Almighty?” The 
consciousness of rectitude of object and motive on 
our part should of itself enable us to stand up as 
firmly with the few as with the multitude—to feel 
safer and breathe freer and calmer with Truth 





WASHINGTON, MAY 17, 1847. 





THE LIBERTY PARTY. 


“Be patient, oh, be patient ; the germs of mighty thought 
Must have their silent undergrowth, and im the earth be 
wrought.” 


We are by no means surprised to witness, at 
times, in some of the advocates of the Liberty 
morement, signa. of impatience and disappoint- 
ment, in view of its slow progress, and the diffi- 
culties which thicken along its path. The feel- 
ing betrays itself in the extreme anxiety of some 


and the minority than with Falsehood and the 
majority. Our safety, our hope, as the party of 
Christian Reform, depend upon our calm, unwa- 
vering PERSEVERANCE; in the ability, after having 
done all, “ro sranp,” alike unseduced by flattery 
and hollow promises, and unterrified by the array 
of opposing circumstances. But let us never for- 
get that charity and magnanimity are entirely 
compatible with firmness. And while we justly 
value our party organization, as the most impor- 
tant instrumentality which Providence has placed 
in our hands for the overthrow of slavery, let us 








to find occasions for coalescing with one or the 
other of the old parties upon some collateral is- 
sue. Others, on the contrary, have watched the 
tantalizing course of these parties, and compared 
their professions with their practice, until they 
have become thoroughly disgusted, and have 
learned to look with suspicion and distrust upon 
the professions and right action, even, of those 
who have not yet entirely separated from them. 
They hold that no good thing can be done by 
Whig or Democrat ; that they who approach near- 
est to the standard of the Liberty party, and yet 
hesitate to join it, are fitter subjects of denuncia- 
tion and reproach than those who are the sworn 
allies of slavery. They seem to think that it is 
not safe to be magnanimous; that it is bad policy 
to admit that there is any right feeling or com- 
mendable action on the subject of slavery beyond 
the limits of the party with which they are con- 
nected, 

Both of these classes have become impatient; 
they have lost somewhat of their eonfidence in the 
certain triumph of the Truth; they walk by sight, 
and not by faith; they have become weary in 
well-doing, forgetting the inspired promise of a 
harvest in due time for such as faint not. The 
one, regarding only the slow numerical growth of 
the Liberty party, and not taking into account 
the mighty and pervading influence of its position 
and principles, to the power of which John C. 
Calhoun has of late been compelled to bear a re- 
luctant testimony, is turning anxiously to the old 
parties, and, unwarned by past experience, still 
fondly hopes that the politicians who deceived 
him in 1840 and 1844 will prove faithful and hon- 
est in 1848. The other class have become severe 
and uncharitable; Whig and Democratic conces- 
sions to the growing anti-slavery sentiment find 
no favor in their eyes, and they hold themselves 
bound to rebuke sharply those of their brethren 
who are weak enough to acknowledge these con- 
cessions, and who, in the spirit of the Apostle, re- 
joice that the Gospel of Abolition is preached, at 
any rate, and with whatever motive. Both lack 
faith in the omnipotence of Truth ; one can see no 
hope save in a numerical majority, or a coalition 
With one of the old parties; the other is so doubt- 
ful of the integrity of his brethren, and so suspi- 
cious of all others, that he must needs deny or dis- 
parage the very fruits of the anti-slavery agita- 
tion, when manifested out of the pale of his party. 
One becomes lax and confiding; the other over- 
vigilant and exclusive. 

For ourselves, we united with the Liberty party 
im 1840, after having fairly and fully tested the 
sincerity of politicians of the two old parties, on 
the plan of questioning candidates, and voting for 
Such as gave the most favorable responses. To 
use an expression of Carlyle’s, we found it to be 
“a course which led nowhither”” Almost every- 
body was ready to write letters, before election, 
more or less favorable to our cause, but nobody 
seemed to consider themselves bound to act after- 
wards in conformity with their professions. The 
great majority of the Abolitionists, even, had so 
little faith in this sort of action, that they voted 
their old party tickets, without much reference to 
their own implied pledge to support the more fa- 
vorable respondent, irrespective of his political 
connections. Consistency and self-respect demand- 
ed that this state of things should cease. The 
Liberty party was a necessity ofthetime. It was 
the only means left us for making our right of suf- 
frage bear efficiently and consistently against sla. 
very. At the election of 1840, seven thousand 
only were prepared to sever the chains of the old 
parties, yet their influence was felt throughout 
the country. They spoke through the ballot- 
boxes of every free State, in a voice which, feeble 
po Was, pierced through the Babel uproar of the 
? 
“As the lute 
and 
of 


Pierceth through the cymbal’s clash,” 
gave warning to.the oppressor that the day 
passive submission to his political misrule 
Passed forever. We are now at least seventy 
strong—a tenfold increase. Those who 


not magnify the means above the end. The rigid 
drill and espionage of the old parties can never be 
tolerated in ours. The very name of our organi- 
zation is significant of a character wholly unlike 
that of any other. The Liberty Party! The 
collars and gyves which once bound us in abject 
subjection in the Whig and Democratic parties 
are not needed among us. Brothers in toil and 
suffering, with one hope and one faith, the tie 
which unites us is our common sympathy in one 
ennobling and unselfish cause. And it is suffi- 
cient. Away, then, with all unworthy suspicions 
and jealousies. Away with all misgivings and 
doubts of success. We have succeeded already. 
Not a vote has fallen powerless in the ballot-box ; 
not a prayer put up in sincerity to the Universal 
Father, for his smile upon our endeavors, has 
been unanswered. Ours is indeed no holyday 
enterprise. It is one in which our faith must be 
most emphatically manifested by works. But who 
has ever felt the blessed reward of toil and sacri- 
fice in the cause of humanity without thanksgiv- 
ing of heart that he has been counted worthy to 
labor with God and the good angels for the bene- 
fit of his race? 


“Who calls thy service, Freedom, hard? 
Who feels it not its own reward ? 

Who for its trials deems it less 

A cause for praise and thankfulness ? 
Oh, toil-worn brothers! be of cheer! 
Rejoice, oh sisters, gleaning near: 

Like fields of Heaven before your eyes 
The promise of the future lies!” 


J.G. W. 





ARMY NEWS. 


FURTHER NEWS FROM MEXICO. 


Xalapa and Perote Taken—Santa Anna at Orizaba 
with 6,000 Men—Mexican Army Dispersed—Col. 
Childs Governor of Xalapa—Gen. Shields not 
Dead. 

Our advices from New Orleans are to the 6th 
inst. We copy from the Commercial Times of 
that city. 

Gen. Scott was vigorously pressing the enemy, 
affording the defeated Mexicans no respite. Xa- 
lapa and Perote have been occupied, and the re- 
port was current when the New Orleans set sail 














that Gen. Scott was on the point of making a de- 
monstration on Puebla itself. 

Santa Anna, when last heard from, was in so 
forlorn a condition that it was expected he would 
give himself up to the American Governor of 
Vera Cruz, preferring to trust himself to the gen- 
erosity of an open foe to exposing himself to the 
tender mercies of his own countrymen, who now 
denounce him as their betrayer. 

The Mexican army, after heavy losses of killed 
and wounded, among which last Gen. Ciriaco Vas- 
quez, and other chiefs and officers of less note, 
who fell on the field of battle, has broken up al- 
together, not an officer or soldier remaining with 
their standard. 

Gen. Santa Anna, who commanded in chief, was 
the first, according to some, and the last, accord- 
ing to others, to leave the field, accompanied by 
only 25 dragoons, taking the by-ways ; and a party 
is even found to assert that they saw him in one 
of the villages of the Sierra, in search of horses to 
remount his escort. 

The fact of this General not having fallen back 
on Xalapa has left room for the supposition that 
his flight is prompted by the fear of being sacri- 
ficed for treason imputed to him, and which has 
no other foundation than the adverse results ex- 
perienced by the Mexican arms in every encoun- 
ter with the Americans. 

Gen. Canalizo, in his retreat on Puebla, dis- 
mantled the fort of Perote, carrying off the 
ordnance he could, and spiking such as he had to 
leave behind. He set at Tiberty all the criminals 
confined there, including the assassins of Falconi 
and his brother-in-law, who, some of our readers 
will remember, have been cruelly murdered in 
= city. 

n consequence of this, the American troops ad- 
vanced in triumph from t Cerro Gordo to Xalapa, 
bags the corporation and civil authorities went 
whan them, and took ion of the city, 
bes rps ved themselves in the same quiet 

G w manner as in Vera Cruz. 

er orth left yesterday for Perote. The 
teen's from here, occupied by the ene- 
pd er te and was taken posses- 

Col. Childs is the military gorecnor of Xala 

Gen. Patterson has ‘ —. 
great d recovered his health in a 








Gen. Shields, I heard to-day, was in a doubtful 


state. 

Last night, Gen. Worth slept within five miles 
of Perote, and, no doubt, entered the town to-day. 
Perote has been abandoned by the Mexicans, after 
spiking all their large guns, and will be taken pos- 
session of without opposition. 

Gen. Quitman’s brigade reached this place this 
evening, from Vera Cruz, his troops in good 
health. 

The people in this place are following their 
usual occupations, and do not at all seem displeas- 
ed at our presence. 

Xauapa, April 23,8 A. M. 

An express has just arrived from Gen. Worth. 
He entered Perote yesterday morning about 11 
o'clock, and found a Mexican colonel, who was 
charged with the surrender of the place and all 
the arms and munitions of war generally. None 
of the large guns were spiked, and were found in 
excellent order. Ampudia, with about three thou- 
sand disorganized lancers, moved out just far 
enough to avoid a conflict, and then proceeded on. 

Santa Anna had not passed through Perote, and 
must now be in the mountains on this side of that 
place. We understand that.information was re- 
ceived yesterday, that Gen. Worth had thrown his 
outpost toward Puebla, and would march immedi- 
ately in that direction himself. 

It is now certain that Santa Anna is at Orizaba, 
a little town at the foot of a mountain of that 
name, With about one thousand troops. 

He was seen at that place on Sunday morning 
last, and was heard to express his desire of re- 
maining there till he could muster a sufficient 
force to make another stand. He will not dare to 
return to the city of Mexico, is the universal 
opinion, until some success should crown his ef- 
forts to redeem his thousand promises to the de- 
luded people and the clergy, the latter being now 
his only backers. 

It is said that those who now cling to his droop- 
ing standard are brought from Oajaca principally, 
and that not more than two or three hundred of 
them have any arms—those, too, being in very bad 
condition. * 

We learn that he pretends he can yet repulse 
the invaders of the soil, if he can rouse the ran- 
cheros, and form them into guerilla parties, to 
annoy small bodies of our citizens and soldiers 
whom they may have the temerity to attack. 


The following is from the Mexican Chronicle of 
the 28th, by a person just arrived from Orizaba. 
He knows that Gen. Santa Anna had arrived there 
with about two hundred dragoons, and immedi- 
ately commenced recruiting, having now under 
his command about six thousand men, including 
the fugitives from Cerro Gordo. 

He likewise assures us that’a correspondence 
has been seized by the authorities of Mexico, 
addressed by a great personage to Senor Rejon, 
offering a certain sum if he would bring about an 
early peace, and to place all the requisite means 
at his disposal. 

In Puebla, Gen. Inclin is commanding. They 
are fortifying the town for resistance. 

The navy are happy, and arrangements are 
in course of completion for the expedition to the 
southward, and a start will soon be made, after 
the ports along the southern coast are secured. 

A grand expedition is to be fitted out for the 
Pacific, not by the way of Cape Horn, but by in- 
ternal navigation. It has a real existence, and 
the movement is seriously contemplated—of its 
object, I am also ignorant. 

It.is to be composed entirely of sailors and ma- 
rines, two thousand in all. Is it not Quixotic? 
I am pretty confident that it will be abandoned 
when all the difficulties come to be weighed, al- 
though it may at this moment be resolved upon. 

The correspondent of the Times says: 

I send you the first two numbers of a paper is- 
sued in this city, the Mexican Chronicle, from which 
I take the liberty to clip the following morceau. 

Gen. Morales measures the veracity of the 
Amercan officers by the Mexican standard ; hence 
hig mistake. I can hardly consider him capable 
of a direct falsehood, but this document would 
seem to justify such a charge. 

Juan Morales, General of Brigade of the Mexican 
Republic, to the Nation and its Allies: 

It having come to my knowledge that some 
chiefs and officers of the invading army of the 
United States, which have operated against Vera 
Cruz, said that General Scott had previously ad- 
vised me that the families could leave, to avoid 
the evils attendant upon a bombardment, and that 
consequently those which have happened are 
chargeable upon me; in order that neither now, 
nor at any future time, any accusation of injus- 
tice may stigmatize the defence of Vera Cruz, I 
declare that it is false that any such advice was 
given; that the only communication I have de- 
rived from General Scott tended to summon me 
in general terms to surrender; that even the 
neutrals were prevented from leaving the place ; 
that if the Mexican families could have left, the 
enemy would not have occupied the place without 
first burying its defenders in the ruins. 

Juan Morates. 
Xarapa, April 24, 1847. 

General Scott is said to have despatched a mes- 
senger to Mexico, or to the point occupied by the 
Legislative Junta. This is the old song, and the 
olive branch. 

Vera Cruz, April 29, 1847. 

An express is in this morning, (April 29, 1847,) 
bringing intelligence of the continued advance of 
General Worth, and some disconnected rumors 
from the city of Mexico. The citizens are 
throwing up walls of sand, I fancy, around the 
place, and expect the soldiers to defend them. 
How far their expectations will be realized, we 
may judge by the past. 

The public voice is openly heard in opposition 
to the late Mexican demagogue, Santa Anna. 
“Coward!” “Down with the traitor!” are the 
cries that are now heard in the capital. 

I am very happy to learn by this express that 
General Shields is not dead ; he is improving. The 
steam ship is expected to move every moment. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


LATER FROM GEN. TAYLOR'S ARMY. 


Three of Col. May’s Dragoons killed—Gen. Minon 
at Encarnacion—Health of the Troops—Gen. Tay- 
lor at Walnut Springs—His nomination for the 
Presidency—Return of the Volunteers, &c. 


The New Orleans Delta, of May 6, received 
by our overland express, brings the following in- 
teresting intelligence from Gen. Taylor’s army: 

We yesterday conversed with an officer direct 
from Saltillo. He left there on the 14th ult. 
The force stationed there and at Buena Vista, 
under the command of Gen. Wool, was composed 
of the 1st and 2d Illinois regiments, the 2d Ken- 
tucky regiment, the 2d and 3d Indianians, and 
the Arkansas cavalry. The Ist and 2d Illinois 
were about to leave; the term of enlistment of 
the whole of them will have expired between the 
1st and 20th proximo. 

The artillery force that was in the battle of 
Buena Vista are still stationed there, as are also 
Col. May’s dragoons. A squadron of the latter, 
numbering some 200, under Lieut. Rucker, made 
a scout in the adjoining country. They found 
Gen. Minon inthe neighborhood of Encarna- 
cion, at the head of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
lancers. They thought to draw a fight from Mi- 
non, but were unsuccessful. Three of the party, 
who separated themselves from the main body, 
got killed before they returned to camp by some 
prowling Mexicans, who hung about their lines. 

The troops at Buena Vista and Saltillo were in 
excellent health; and the wounded—who were 
daily visited by Gen. Wool, and who saw that 
all their wants were attended to—were rapidly 
improving. With the wounded Mexicans—who 
are in a separate hospital, attended by their own 

eons—it is different. The place is in a most 
filthy conditiou. The American governor of the 
town had to compel the alcalde to pay more atten- 
tion to their wants, and to the cleanliness of the 

lace. 

: Gen. Taylor is still at the Walnut Springs. 
He has heard of his nomination for the Presiden- 
cy by several presses and persons in the United 
States, but avoids referring to it or saying aught 
about it. He evidently appears chagrined, but 
at or about what, he does not communicate to 
those about him. Our informant left his camp on 
the 18th ult. 

The Kentucky rifles, who were then at the 
Walnut Spri were to start for Camargo, on 
their way home, with the next down train. 

The headquarters of Humphrey Marshall’s 
Kentucky cavalry was at Cerralvo. Tom Mar- 
shall’s company was at Camargo. But few or 
none of the volunteers will re-enlist. 

N.Y. Tribune. 


Use or Evysz-Grasses.—Resist the temptation 
to use eye-glasses. When vision becomes some- 
what indistinct, abridge your reading for a time— 








off the glasses—rely upon the eye alone, just 
as too oa tte ot a ble. m 
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ANNIVERSARIES. 


From the New York Tribune. 
NEW YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 





This Society held its Anniversary at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle last evening, Anson G. Puetrs, 
Esq., President of the Society, in the chair. The 
house by no means crowded 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Bares, formerly of Middlebury College ; after 
which, Dr. Reese read some extracts from the An- 
nual Report, from which we learn that the receipts 
from this State during the past year have been 
$5,183. The famine in Ireland and other calls for 
charity were mentioned as the cause of the com- 
paratively small receipts for the present year. 

The relief ship, which took out supplies for the 
slaves who were recaptured on board the Pons, 
arrived in their time of greatestneed. Some hun- 
dred of those captives were fed and clothed from 
the cargo of that vessel; and the greater number 
of them have attended school, and identified them- 
selves with Liberia,of which they ave now very 
good citizens. 

The cause of Colonization in the State of New 
York, says the Report, is going on, prospering 
and to prosper. A number of young men are pre- 
paring themselves to emigrate as teachers, mis- 
sionaries, &c. Mr.Cornish,a young colored man 
of refinement and education, was sent out from 
this city about a year ago, and he writes in the 
most glowing terms of the great inducements held 
out for the emigration of his race to that country. 
A colored man from Ohio, by the name of E.J. Roy, 
who went out in the relief’ ship, and took fifteen 
hundred dollars worth of goods with him, realized 
a hundred per cent. profit on his investment, and 
has now returned and purchased more goods. He 
is no longer “ Negro Ned,” as he was familiarly 
called, but is a foreign merchant, whose trade is 
sought by the merchant princes of New York. 

The Colony of Liberia is represented as in a 
very prosperous condition. They have excellent 
schools in Monrovia, and at all the settlements on 
the coast the mechanic arts are carried on quite 
extensively, and the people are turning their at- 
tention more to agriculture than formerly. Very 
stringent laws are enforced in regard to the traf- 
fic in intoxicating drinks, $500 being required for 
a license to sell, which is equivalent to a prohibi- 
tion. 

People are fast coming to the conclusion that 
these settlements along the coast are more power- 
ful for the suppression of the slave trade than the 
English and French war vessels which are placed 
there for that purpose. There is now but one 
slave factory between Monrovia and Cape Palmas, 
belonging to a Spaniard; and he has been so close- 
ly watched that he has not been able to’ship a 
slave for the last two years, and has been obliged 
to give up his chattels to the neighboring chiefs, 
because of the expense of keeping them. 

Rev. S. J. Prive made a few remarks, purport- 
ing that colonization is the only hope for Africa— 
the greatest boon that could be granted to this 
country. Of the Abolitionists he spoke with a 
severity bordering on bitterness. He said Abo- 
litionism was the Aaron Burr of the State and the 
Judas Iscariot of the church ; and while, like Burr, 
it might refrain from overt acts of treason, like 
Iscariot, if you give it sufficient rope, it will hang 
itself. The agitation at the North in favor of im- 
mediate abolition had had the effect, in his opin- 
ion, to rivet still more tightly the galling fetters 
of the Southern slave; and he repeated that colo- 
nization—and colonization only—could raise up 
from their present degraded condition the de- 
scendants of Ham. Benevolent masters, he said, 
will not emancipate their slaves to have them de- 
graded to the condition of the free blacks of the 
North. 

Dr. Maaitt, a colored man from Liberia, next 
addressed the meeting. His manner was digni- 
fied and his matter exceedingly interesting. He 
had been twenty-one years in the colony, having 
emigrated from Baltimore with his father when 

very young. In i zation he would 
not attack Abolitionists, who were laboring to ele- 
vate his race in this country. He thought, how- 
ever, that the colony had been a great blessing to 
the colored man, in opening a field where he could 
enjoy all the rights of a free citizen. He repre- 
sented the colony to be in a prosperous condition, 
and, as a practicing physician, testified that the 
climate was not so fatal to the emigrant as it had 
been represented. Among those who were accli- 
mated, the annual mortality was only three per 
cent., and among those not acclimated only from 
eight to ten percent. For twenty years and six 
months past he had not seen a sick day, and he 
had been careful during that time not to take any 
of his own drugs. 

When our reporter left, (half past 9,) Rev. Mr. 
Suicer, of Washington, late Chaplain to Con- 
gress, was making an interesting speech. 


a 
From the same. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 


A public meeting for this Board was held on 
Sunday evening, in the Grand street Church, a 
very large audience being present. After the in- 
troductory devotional services, by Rev. Drs. Mc- 
Cartes and McE troy, an abstract of the Annual 
Report was read, and addresses were made by Rev. 
Messrs. Jamison and Wizson, missionaries from 
India. The service was one of deep religious in- 
terest. We gather the following particulars from 
the abstract presented at this meeting: 

Receipts, $95,628.69 ; expenditures, $95,458.36. 

Publications—The Missionary Chronicle, 8,800 
copies; The Foreign Missionary, 12,580; Annual 
Report of 1846, 3,500; Letters to Children, 7,000 
copies; Address before the Synod of New York, 
2,000 copies. 

New Missionaries —Ten ministers, two licentiate 
preachers, (one of whom is a physician.) a teacher, 
a steward, a carpenter, and ten females, (wives of 
the missionaries,) have been sent to different fields 
of labor during the last year. 

Missions—Among the Chippewa, Iowa, Omaha, 
Choctaw, and Creek Indians, six ministers, five 
teachers, one farmer, one mechanic, one steward, 
one carpenter ; boarding schools among the Iowas, 
Choctaws, and Creeks, with 140 scholars; day 
scholars, about 90; church members, 34. In 
Western Africa, two ministers, one teacher, and 
one native assistant at three stations among the 
Kroo people; two ministers at Monrovia ; church 
at Monrovia; schools at the Kroo stations. In 
North India, three missions—the Lodiana, Alla- 
habad, and Furrukhabad, with seven stations ; 
nineteen American and two native ministers, two 
licentiate preachers, twelve native assistants re- 
ported, besides others not enumerated ; two print- 
ing establishments, from which over thirteen mil- 
lions of pages were issued, in four languages; 
schools at most of the stations, with 1,000 scholars, 
of whom 145 are supported by the missions, and 
about 300 are in schools of a higher grade ; churches 
at four stations, into three of which converts were 
received during the year. In Siam, one minister 
and one licentiate preacher, Who is also a physi- 
cian. In China, three missions—the Canton, 
Amoy, and Ningpo, with as many stations; ten 
ministers, one physician, one printer ; two board- 
ing schools, with about 60 pupils; printing press 
at Ningpo, with metallic types, from which 
1,210,000 pages were issued ; two Converts admit- 
ted to the church. For the Jews, one minister, 
at present in the city of New York. In Papal 
Europe, through the agency of the Evangelical 
Societies of France and Geneva, Moneys remitted 
for the support of evangelists or colporteurs. 

Summary-—Missions 16, in 6 fields of labor ; sta- 
tions, 21 ; ordained ministers, 42 ; licentiate preach- 
mn Fi physicians, 2; teachers, printers, &c., 11— 
making, with their- wives, 100 persons, exclusive 
of native laborers not ordained; schools at most 
of the stations ; churches in most of the missions. 
The statistics of European missions not included. 

——_— oe 
[SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR THE ERa.] 


THE PUBLIC BREAKFAST OF THE AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The public breakfast of the Society was given 
on Wednesday morning, in the lecture-room of 
the Tabernacle, Between four and five hundred 
ladies and gentlemen were present, including the 
families of many of our most respectable citizens. 
Owing to the admirable arrangements of the Com- 
mittee, and the excellent personal ent of 
Messrs. Tappan, Harned, Jocelyn, and others, the 
whole affair was conducted in the most agreeable 
manner. It is true, that no costly services of plate 
shone upon the festive board, nor did fashion play 
off any of her fantastic airs. No shallow-brained 
aristocracy of the sugar hogshead or the stock 
exchange, apeing the hauteur of London or Paris- 
ian circles, “ graced” the occasion with their pres- 
ence. But Christian charity Was there, arrayed 
in her simple robes of celestial pee and the in- 
telligence and warmth of soun and honest 
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hearts, united in a great work of love, and mercy, 
and justice, gave to that plain repast an interest 
and value rarely if ever possessed by the richest 
banquets in the palaces of earth ! 

Lewis Tarran, Esq., was called on to preside, 
and, after the substantial “comforts” had been 
disposed of, called the company to order for the 
intellectual part of the entertainment. This was 
most appropriately commenced by the reading of 
the following thrilling lines, received by the chair- 
man from the authoress, now in her 78th year, 
with the remark, “ Written for a Bazaar at Phil- 
adelphia, for the anti-slavery cause, in the autumn 
of 1847, Norwich, England :” ¢ 

TO AMERICA. 
Welcome, beyond the utmost power 
Of words to speak, the day will be, 
When, dear America! thy sons 
The colored race as brethren see ! 
When, in the holy house of prayer, 
With you, they then as equals kneel, 
That house the only one on Earth 
Where all men should as equals feel. 
Beneath that roof of equal rights, ** 


If tears of deep repentance fall, 
r 


white or black man’s eyes, 
They please alike the Lord of AW! 
The tints of those who pray to 
He heeds not, be they black or bright ; 
He only sees the suppliant’s heart. 
Content if THAT be pure, and white! 
Ametia Opie. 
TO AMERICA. 
Fair is thy land, America, and free! 
Thy flag floats proudly o’er the bounding waves; 
But, hark! what sounds come o’er the Atlantic sea? 
The groans, the SHR1EKS, alas ! of tortured slaves. 


Ame.ia Opte. 


We need hardly say that these lines were re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic and grateful 
applause. 

The Rev. Narwaniet Cotver then addressed 
the company in a speech marked by great clo- 
quence and feeling. He exhorted his auditors to 
renewed zeal and devotion to the cause. In terms 
of just severity, he denounced the war with Mex- 
ico, exposing the folly and absurdity of those who, 
while they affected to condemn the war, yet com- 
mended the bravery of the soldiers who were en- 
gaged in its prosecution. He asked what was the 
duty of the genuine patriot in such a crisis? We 
must all be politicians, said he, religious politi- 
cians. 1am not ashamed of the term religious pol- 
iticians, however offensive it may be to some polite 
ears. [Laughter and applause.| I am a religious 
politician. I'll pray politics, Pil preach politics, 
V’ll vote politics! |Applause.] Since this war 
with Mexico commenced, I have felt more than 
ever the necessity of firmness on the part of anti- 
slavery men. |Applause.| The talk of the con- 
servative power of virtue in political parties is 
idle asthe wind. He concluded by a most fervent 
and_powerfal exhortation to the great work of 
giving the Bible to the slaves. 

Dr. Syoperass, of Baltimore, was then intro- 
duced to the meeting, and was received with loud 
applause. He expressed his satisfaction at being 
present on that accasion. Five years ago, if any 
one had foretold such a meeting, he would have 
been set down as neither a prophet, nor the son 
ofa prophet. This was the first time he had ever 
spoken in an anti-slavery meeting at the North. 
He would confess that he had himself travelled 
asaslave. He had been called upon to speak on 
the subject, but he had shrunk from coming for- 
ward. He had himself been fettered with the 
bonds of slavery. But he had made up his mind 
that that was not a profitable course of conduct. 
According to the proverb, it was as well! to be 
hung for an old sheep asa lamb ; and he had found 
that, at the South, he was doomed to be hung at 
any rate, and so he was going to speak out. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] He felt that he could congrat- 
ulate the audience that they were free, if not trom 
the terror of the mob, at least from the terror of 
the law. In Baltimore, when he touched the sub- 
ject, slaveholder’s son as he was, he was in danger 
of incarceration among murderers and thieves. 
Yes, every time he raised his pen on the subject 
of slavery, the law of Maryland-made him liable 
to ten years’ imprisonment. But he hadmade up 
his mind that he would have his say in that State, 
not rashly, but calmly, and from a sense of duty ; 
and he had had it, not only in his paper, but be- 
fore public audiences. If there.were any report- 
ers present, he hoped they would do him the jus- 
tice to say that he did not speak thus because he 
had got rid of the bonds of slavery, and had noth- 
ing to hinder him. His reverend friend, Mr. 
Colver, had done a pretty good sort of business 
in talking there that morning. In one thing, how- 
ever, he feared he would be disappointed. If he 
should insist on sending the Bible down among 
the slaves, he would find all the masters adopting 
the Catholic doctrine, that the Bible was not to 
be read, at least not without note or comment. 
[Laughter.] 

One thing he wished to say, and he hoped it 
would be received with kindness, though he was 
a young man, and perhaps ought not to give ad- 
vice. One of the greatest troubles with the anti- 
slavery men at the South, who were like John the 
Baptist crying in the wilderness of slavery, was 
the quarrels and squabbles among anti-slavery 
men. Let it be their determination to avoid all 
that in future. 

A Voice. There is no quarrelling with us! 

Dr. Snoperass supposed that it was understood 
to what he alluded. 

For himself, he hailed all who were struggling 
for the downfall of slavery as brothers and sisters, 

o matter by what name they were called. Let 
all do so.. Let there be only union among them, 
and the hated institution would be overthrown. 

The difficulty in the North was now not so 
much the condition of the slave as of the free man 
cf color. He feared their Northern friends over- 
looked this great matter in their agitation of the 
subject. When, in Baltimore, he urged emanci- 
pation upon slaveholders as a duty, he was point- 
ed, with a triumphant air, to those poor, misera- 
ble creatures, the free people of color, whom the 
tyranny of the counties had driven into the alleys 
and by-ways of the city. “Shall we liberate our 
slaves, while freemen are in such a miserable con- 
dition?” This was the question. The only an- 
swer he could give was, that this was not so much 
an individual matter, but a great general question 
of races. Should this race, which was created to 
be something more than toiling drudges on plant- 
ations, be elevated? It was a question of races, 
and not of individual convenience. The friends 
of the slave must see to it that this obstacle was 
removed. The fact was, that it would be removed. 
Let the condition of the free man of color be ele- 
vated, and then they would have examples to point 
to of what the negro race might become out of 
slavery. It was time to bring his remarks to an 
end, but one thing he must say : He hoped to God 
the time would come when men would appear from 
Maryland, not as the representatives of a slave 
State, but of a free State; and when New York 
might shake hands with Maryland, with a shout 
of triumph, “Maryland, too, is free!” [Great 
applause. | 

The Rev. Mr. Davies (missionary from British 
Guiana) next addressed the meeting, being intro- 
duced by the chairman in a few pertinent re- 
marks. The reverend gentleman said: I am a 
missionary, and an anti-slavery missionary, and 
every missionary ought to be an anti-slavery mis- 
sionary, or stay at home! The greater portion 
of my congregation are colored people—those who 
were once in bondage; and I may say that the 
best portion of my congregation are the colored 
people. I do not mean merely the largest portion, 
but the best portion—the most industrious, devot- 
ed, pious, religiously active. Yet they were once 
in bondage. And is it not strange, exceedingly 
strange, to hear it objected, that if these people are 
made free they will not be able to take care of 
themselves? Our people take care of themselves, 
and they take care of their pastors. They take 
care of me; and it is not a poor care, as you may 
judge. [Laughter.] I am not reduced to a mere 
shadow! [The reverend gentleman is a fine, ro- 
bust, healthy specimen of a man, and this sally 
excited much merriment.] I have always been 
very much surprised to hear objections to free- 
dom of this kind. It has also been often asked, 
“When they are made free, do you not find them 
very rude and insolent?” No class of people on 
the face of the earth, of the same standing in life, 
are so polite, so truly polite, as are our emancipat- 
ed people in British Guiana. I have also been 
often asked, “ Are they not very indolent?” No! 
“Do they not refuse to work?” No! There is 
no people more disposed than they to labor. But 
then it is asked, “If they are willing to labor, 
how is it that the planters are complaining of the 
want of laborers?” In reference to this, two or 
three things should be borne in mind. In the time 
of slavery, the wife as wellas the husband en: 
in labor. But the black man loves his wife. He 
loved her always—fo less, now that he can clasp 
her to his bosom, a free woman! [Loud applause. ] 
Now he wishes her to remain at home, to take 
care,of the house and the children. She is there- 
fore withdrawn, and very properly, too, from the 
labor of the field: In this we rejoice, yea, and we 


will rejoice. Then, again, the people made free 
occupy cottages which are the property of those 
who were their masters. Now that they are de- 
prived of the whip, the masters make these cotta- 
ges the means of forcing compliance with their ex- 
orbitant terms. Summary ejectments often take 
place, and then the poor black man must flee to 
the country, where he can obtain a place to live. 
Then, of course, the planters call out for want of 
laborers. Again: the next thing attempted was 
a reduction of wages. The wages were already 
too small. Thirty-three cents a day for seven 
hours toil beneath that burning sun, and on that 
heavy soil, was all that the master paid. It was 
attempted to reduce this to seventeen cents, by the 
importation of “Coolies” from India. But how 
was the money to be raised to pay for this import- 
ation? By taxing their food. A tax of two dol- 
lars a barrel was imposed on American flour. Such 
is a sample of the oppression of the emancipated 
people. But I am trespassing on your time. [No, 
no.|_ I will be happy to give any information 
which may be asked in regard to my people. 
Some questions were then put to Mr. Davies, ro- 
specting the condition of the in Britj ui- 


‘| ana and theresult of emancipation ; and from hisre- 


plies it appeared that the importation of laborers 
trom Africa, rather than India, was regarded fa- 
vorably by the people, though, of course, it was to 
be feared as another covert for the slave trade. 

A Voice—How have the emancipated slaves 
behaved towards the masters; have they killed or 
wounded any of them? 

Mr. Davies.—They have made a great many 
false prophets! [Laughter.] Many said, if you 
make them free, the planters will have their throats 
cut! The colored people numbered twenty to one 
of the whites. But there has not been a single in- 
stance in which a whjte throat has been subjected 
to the surgical operation. [Laughter.] The plant- 
ers had placed themselves in a dilemma; they 
must either have their throats cut or be false 
prophets ; and, very wisely, of two evils they chose 
the least! | Renewed laughter and applause.} 

Mr. Henry Biss, of Michigan, then addressed 
the meeting. He gave a most pathetic and touch- 
ing narrative of his sufferings when in bondage ; 
and in describing the barbarity with which his 
wife had been treated by his master, under his 
own eye, excited the deepest feelings of sympathy 
in his auditory. He concluded by a highly elo- 
quent appeal. 

Mr. Arnotp Burrum then made a few remarks; 
after which, the members of the Society proceed- 
ed to the annual meeting for the transaction of 
the business of the Society. 





ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 


The American anv Foreign AntI-Stavery 
Society held a meeting, agreeably to public no- 
tification, in the Lecture Room of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, May 12, 1847, at 10 A.M. In the 
absence of the President, the chair, by vote of 
the Society, was occupied by Lewis Tapvan, and 
Rev. Samuel R. Ward was appointed Secretary 
pro tem. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That 8. 8. Jocelyn and Wm. E. Whi- 
ting, of New York, A. G. Williams, D. Hunting- 
ton and A. G. Beman, of Connecticut, and A. 
Willey, of Maine, be a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Rev. J.R. Johnson, Rev. A. R. Ward, Rev. Mr. 
Chaney, D. Huntington, A. Willey, S. Deming, 
A. Buffum, 8. 8. Jocelyn, and Mr. Berry, ad- 
dressed the Society on the general aspect of the 
cause, the encouraging prospects in different local- 
ities, or in support of resolutions introduced or 
supported by them. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Buffum, and, after discussion, it was adopted. 

Whereas the Legislature of Virginia, at its 
last session, adopted the following resolution, to 
wit: “ Resolved, unanimously, That the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no control, directly 
or indirectly, mediately or immediately, over the 
institution of slavery ; and that in taking such 
control it transcends its legitimate functions, by 
destroying the internal organization of the sover- 
eignties who created it.” 

And whereas a popular meeting of citizens of 
Charleston, South Carolina, after an address from 
the Hon. John C. Calhoun, re-affirmed the fore- 
going resolution, as expressing not only the sense 
of that meeting and of Charleston district, but, 
as they believe, of the State of South Carolina, 
and, as they confidently hope, of the whole South. 

Therefore, Resolved, unanimously, That we re- 
spectfully entreat the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from all the other States in the 
Union to co-operate with the Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn, and the Virginia delegation in Congress, 
in terminating at once and forever all the connec- 
tion heretofore supposed to exist between the 
Federal Government and the peculiar institution 
of the South. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Deming, which, after being amended, was adopted: 

Resolved, That a premium of fifty dollars be 
offered by the Executive Committee for the best 
anti-slavery tract offered, the same to be stereo- 
typed and published for general circulation. 

On motion of Mr. Willey, it was 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Society, it 
is expedient for a Liberty Party Convention to 
be held the ensuing autumn, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

The committee on nomination of officers made 
areport; which, after one or two amendments, was 
unanimously adopted ; and the following is the 
list of officers for the ensuing year : 

ARTHUR TAPPAN, President. 
F. J. Lemoyne, M. D.) 1. ae 
Jams G. Braney, } Vice Presidents. 
A. A. Pueurs, Corresponding Secretary. 
C.S. Sperry, Recording Secretary. 
W. E. Wurrine, Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Arthur Tappan, S. W. Benedict, 
S. S. Jocelyn, R. G. Williams, 
William Jay, Arnold Buffum, 


Lewis Tappan, 


Christopher Rush, 
Alvan Stewart, 


Orange Scott, 


A. A. Phelps, William Lillie, 
Wn. Johnson, J. Warner, 

Wn. E. Whiting, George Whipple, 
Luther Lee. Charles B. Ray, 
Samuel E. Cornish, Samuel Wilde. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Joseph Sturge, George Wm. Alexander, Sam- 
uel Bowly, John Scoble, and Thomas Harvy, 
Esqs. Rev. James Carlise, D. D., and Rev. J. 
Howard Hinton, of England ; Professor Ackero- 
dyke, Utrecht, Holland; Dr. Carovi, Frankfort, 
Germany ; Isambert, Paris; M. L’Instant, 
Hayti; W. W. Anderson, Jamaica; Rev. E. Da- 
vies, British Guiana; Rev. John Galloway, of 
New Brunswick; J. H. Collins, Esq., Illinois; 
Hon. 8S. C. Stevens, Indiana; S. P. Chase, Esq., 
Ohio; Professor Cleveland, Pennsylvania ; Ger- 
rit Smith and William Goodell, New York; Rev. 
G. W. Perkins, Connecticut ; Joshua Leavitt and 
John G. Whittier, Massachusetts; and Austin 
Willey, Maine. 

Adjourned. 

Attest : Samvet R. Warp, 
Rec. Sec. pro tem. 


eee See 
[SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR THE ERA.] 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN. ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


This Society held its annual meeting in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, May 11, at 3 o'clock P. M. 
The attendance was large and ble. The 
chair was occupied by the President, Artuur 
Tappan. 

The third chapter of Zephaniah was read by 
Professor Wuirrte. Its striking applicability to 
the occasion will be seen by turning to it. Prayer 
was then offered by Rev. Mr. Chaney, a minister 
of the Free Will Baptist denomination, from the 
western part of New York. The Annual Report 
was read by Lewis Tappan, who has acted for the 
Corresponding oa Rey. A. A. Phelps, in 
his absence in the West Indies, in quest of health. 
A set of resolutions, prepared by the Committee 
of Arrangements, was . Several Songs ‘were 
sung by a select choir, from the “ Liberty Min- 
strel,” and addresses were made by S. P. Andrews, 
Esq., and Rev. Messrs. Garnet, Leavitt, Patton, 
and Ward. The audience listened for upwards 
of three hours, and seemed highly gratified. Both 
the speaking and singing were excellent, and it 
was one of the most interesting Anniversaries the 
Society has ever had. Messrs. Garnet and Ward 
are men of color, and the latter is the settled min- 
ister of a respectable white co: on in one 
of the western counties in this State. 





Resolutions ed at the Anniversary of the Ameri- 
pomier ‘on Anti-Sl ona 
Resolved, That in view of the wide diffusion of 
anti-sla’ information t the country, 
and the thorough discussions the iniquitous sys- 











tem of slavery is undergoing, we have 

of thankfulness to Him ~~ has caused light to 
spring up to those which sat in the region and 
shadow of death, who maketh the wrath of man 
praise him, and who encourages us to labor with 
unabated zeal by the gracious assurance that the 
Lord taketh part with those who plead the cause 
of the poor and needy. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with the kindred 
and friends of the lamented Tuomas Cuarxson, 
and of all who have been called, since the last An- 
niversary, from their labors on behalf of the op- 
pressed; and in view of the mighty work before 
us, and the admonitions of Divine Providence 
that our time on earth is short, we would dedicate 
afresh our faculties and resources to the cause of 
emancipation, in humble dependence upon the 
God of the oppressed, and with firm reliance that 
his promises of mercy aud interposition on their 
behalf will be fulfilled. 

Resolved, That the absurd discrimination sought 
to be made between those who persevere in hold- 
ing slaves, “not by their own fault, or for the sake 
of their own advantage, but from motives entirely 
benevolositud these who hold their fellow. crea- 
tures in bondage for the sake of guin,” is un- 
worthy of the countenance of the church of 
Christ, or the friends of sound morality, and de- 
serves the reprobation of the wise and good in 
“Church and State.” 

Resolved, That the avowal that the Bible sanc- 
tions American slavery is blasphemous and heret- 
ical; that it tends to drive men into infidelity ; 
that it should be thus considered in every “ doc- 
trinal basis” formed to promote union among 
Christians; and that no slaveholder ought to be 
fellowshipped as a Christian, because of the coun- 
tenance he affords to immorality and heresy. 

Resolved, That it isthe right of every individual 
man, throughout the world, bond or free, to 
possess and read the Bible, and obey it for him- 
self, under his responsibility to God, who has 
given him that revelation to be a lamp to his feet 
and a light to his path; that it is the right of 
every man to enjoy the rest of the Lord’s day, to 
be protected in his family relations, to enjoy the 
fruits of his own labor, to educate his children, 
and tosit under his own vine and fig-tree, without 
any to make him afraid. 

Resolved, That we view with peculiar satisfac 
tion the establishment of the “ National Era” at 
the seat of Government ; and that we recommend 
to all the friends of impartial liberty to sustain 
this paper, without abating their liberal support 
of other anti-slavery papers, in the expectation 
that ere long it will be published daily, and long 
continue an ornament to the press, and a power- 
ful auxiliary to the cause of human rights. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the fact that there 
are “conscience Whigs,” “independent Demo- 
crats,” and influential scholars and Christians, 
who are aroused to the claims of the oppressed 
and to the rights of the free States—who feel the 
reproach resting upon the nation and the church— 
who are breaking away from ecclesiastical and 
political thraldom—who have the magnanimity to 
confess, that whereas they once spoke “gingerly” 
about the domestic institutions of the South, they 
have learned from the “ Abolition party” to “ call 
things by their right names, and to speak out, 
with refreshing boldness, of the curse of slavery ;’ 
and that we cordially invite them to unite with 
the Liberty party, in bearing a testimony against 
slavery at the ballot-box, and in withstanding the 
encroachments of the slaveocracy of this country 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Executive 
Committee to publish the laws relating to slavery 
in the different slave States; the slave laws now 
in force in the District of Columbia; a work on 
the agriculture and mechanic arts of the slave 
States as compared with the free States; an anti- 
slavery periodical for children and youth; a se- 
ries of tracts, in which the principles and measures 
of the Anti-Slavery Association shall be clearly 
and forcibly stated and recommended; and a re- 
publication of the Essays on the Power of Congress 
over Slavery in the District of Columbia, and the 
View of the Action of the Federal Government 
in Behalf of Slavery. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the existence and 
prosperity of Home and Foreign Missionary As- 
sociations, that carry an uncorrupt Gospel to the 
destitute; that will correct the notion that a 
knowledge of the doctrines and duties of Chris- 
tianity will avail, without enforcing their applica- 
tion to all the relations of life; that will send 
missionaries to preach the practice of justice to 
rulers and oppressors, liberty to the captive, equal 
and impartial freedom to all men; that will sus- 
tain ministers and missionaries who are persecuted 
on account of anti-slavery preaching; and that 
will uphold both tables of the law of God. 

Resolved, That we look upon the existing war 
being waged by this country against Mexico, for 
the support and extension of slavery, with un- 
mingled abhorrence ; that no victories won during 
its continuance can add true glory to the nation 
or the combatants; that we believe, in the lan- 
guage of Jefferson, “the Almighty has no attri- 
bute which can take side with us in such a con- 
test ;” and that we fervently hope that peace will 
speedily be restored to both the invading and in- 
vaded nation, leaving each in the enjoyment of its 
original rights and territory, with nota foot of the 
free Mexican soil converted into an area for the 
extension of American slavery. ; 

Resolved, That those editors and ministers of 
the Gospel who have fearlessly written and lifted 
up their voices against this wanton, cruel, and 
pro-slavery war, deserve the thanks of the Chris- 
tian community ; and that we believe it is the 
duty of every preacher in the land, and of every 
editor of a public journal, to denounce the war as 
a reproach to the country, a disgrace to humanity, 
a libel on free political institutions, and an insult 
to God. 

Resolved, That, while we would not relax our 
efforts to move the hearts and consciences of men 
by direct moral suasion, we most cordially approve 
the principles of the Liberty party of the United 
States; that we rejoice in the increase of its num- 
bers and influence ; in its determination, under no 
circumstances, to vote for a slaveholder to fill any 
office; and that we recommend that a National 
Convention be held, at a suitable time, to select 
candidates for the high offices of President and 
Vice President, who will unite the suffrages of 
those who have already broken away from the 
two great political parties, and those who will 
forsake them, determining no longer to follow a 
multitude to do evil. 

Resolved, That we hail with fraternal respect 
and sympathy brethren in foreign lands who are 
laboring for the downfall of slavery and its nat- 
ural ally, the slave trade, and who mourn with 
us over the prevalence and extension of slavery 
in this land of boasted freedom and equality, 
while it is nearly banished from other parts of 
the civilized world, and even from semi-civilized 
countries ; and that, while we assure them of our 
uncompromising and determined opposition to 
slavery, and our entire confidence in its ultimate 
extinction in this country, we earnestly bid them 
God speed in their labors to put an end to it 
throughout the world. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere sympathy 
to our brethren, the people of color of the U nited 
States, both bond and free, lamenting that they 
are the victims of oppression and prejudice ; ex- 
horting them to patience, meekness, trust in God, 
hope of deliverance, a diligent and faithful use of 
the means and advantages they enjoy for‘ self-cul- 
ture, the education of their children, their own 
moral and religious improvement; assuring them 
of our determination not to relax our labors while 
a single slave exists in this nation; reminding 
them of the advice of that great Abolitionist of 
ancient times, not to be cast down and disheart- 
ened, “but if thou mayest be made free, use it 
rather.” 

Resolved, That we lament and pity the igno- 
rance, wickedness, delusion, and impolicy, of our 
countrymen who hold their fellow-men in slavery, 
and those who, with still greater folly and crimi- 
nality, not being slaveholders, upliold the accurs- 
ed system, by false doctrine, evil example, politi- 
cal subserviency, ecclesiastical expediency, treach- 
ery to liberty, or love of gain, while we conjure 
them to remember the prohibition and warning 
in Holy Writ, “Thou shalt neither vex a stran- 
ger, nor oppress him. Ye shall not afflict any 
widow or fatherless child. If thou afflict them in 
any Wise, and they cry at all unto me, I will surely 
hear their cry; and my wrath shall wax hot, and 
I will kill you with the sword; and your wives 
shall be widows, and your children fatherless. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Executive Committee, in presenting their 
Annual Report, have cause, amidst many discour- 
agements, for gratitude, while they congratulate 
the Society on the aspect and prospects of the 
anti-slavery enterprise, Which meets with the con- 
tinual smiles of Divine Providence. During the 
past year, death has invaded our ranks, and cut 

[SEE FOURTH PAGE.] 
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{i Supposing, from the little attention paid to 
the following notice, that it has been overlooked, 
we insert it in this place: 

IMPORTANT Norice LT. MY OLD SUBSCRI- 


-_ 


since I informed the subscribers to the Weekly 

Herald and ‘Philanebropist, that, to prevent them from being 
suddenly dropped from the subscription list of the Bra 
whose terms require strictly pay in advance, I had assumed 
responsibility in their case, and would have 

the paper continued to them for a time long enough for them 
to bring themselves to the cash system. It must be obvious 
to them, that there must be a limit to this time, unless they 
would have me embarrass myself beyond measure. At the 
expiration, therefore, of the first half volume of the Era, (the 
7th of July next,) no paper will be sent to any of the old sub- 
soribers of the Weekly Herald and Philanthropist who shall 
not have paid up to that date. It is desirable that payments 
be 1nade so as to cover the whole ee to next January. 

This is an indispensable measure, and, as it will operate 
upon ail equally, no one can object to it. 

My old subscribers will permit me to say, that in assuming 
the responsibility of supplying them with the Era, I have 
incurred obligations which thus far they have not enabled 
me to meet. This statement, I am sure, will be enough for 
every honorable subscriber. w. BAILEY, Jun. 





QUESTIONS. 


X4rThe questions propounded to us by “ Many 
who wish to Know,” in Vermont, as we take it for 
granted they were put in good faith, will be an- 
swered whenever we can obtain the materials ne- 
cessary to accurate information. 


x=’ We have on hand some papers from New 
York in relation to Temperance, which, at the 
request of Mr. Delavan, we shall publish so soon 
as we can make room. 


=> Several communications touching the views 
of John Smith, jun., on the License Question in 
New York, have been received. Due attention 
will be given them. 


x¢> Other communications will soon appear. 


a> In the remark made last week, that our 
New York correspondent was responsible for his 
own opinions, we did not intend to convey the 
idea that we often differed with him. Sometimes 
we may not agree with him, but we like to think, 
and let think. 


air The Liberty Press, Concord Democrat and 
Freeman, and Bangor Gazette, have our thanks for. 
their courtesy. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


This season of the year is always marked by 
the anniversary meetings in New York. The 
proceedings of Benevolent and Religious Socie- 
ties are becoming so important, that the secular 
press of late years finds it to be to its interest 
to allow full reports in its columns. The New 
York Tribune contains what, we doubt not, are 
very accurate, important reports, some of which 
may be found on the outside of this week’s Era. 
The proceedings of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society were reported specially for 
our paper. 


THE ANGELS OF BUENA VISTA. 


A letter writer from Mexico states that at the terrible fight 
of Buena Vista, Mexican women were seen hovering near the 
field of death, for the purpose of giving aid and succor to the 
wounded. One poor woman was found surrounded by the 
maimed and suffering of both armies, ministering to the 
wants of Americans as well as Mexicans with impartial ten- 
derness. 

Speak and tell us, our Ximena, looking northward far away, 

O’er the camp of the invaders, o’er the Mexican array, 

Who is losing? who is winning? are they far, or come they 
near? 

Look abroad, and tell us, sister, whither rolls the storm we 
hear. 


* Down the hills of Angostura still the storm of battle rolls; 

Blood is flowing, men are dying; God have mercy on their 
souls!’’ 

Who is losing? who is winning ?—“ Over hill and over plain, 

I see but smoke cf cannon clouding through the mountain 
rain.”’ 

Holy Mother! keep our brothers! Look, Ximena, look once 
more: 

“ Still I see the fearful whirlwind rolling darkly as before, 

Bearing on, in strange confusion, friend and foeman, foot and 
horse, 


Like some wild and troubled torrent sweeping down its moun- 
tain course.’ 


Look forth once more, Ximena! “Ah! the smoke has rolled 
away; 

And [ see the Northern rifles gleaming down the ranks of 
grey. 

Hark‘ that sudden blast of bugles! there the troop of Minon 
wheels ; 


There the Northern horses thunder, with the cannon at their 
heels.” 


‘Jesu, pity! how it thickens! now retreat and now advance! 

Right against the blazing cannon shivers Puebla’s charging 
lance! 

Down they go, the brave young riders; horse and foot to. 
gether fall; 

Like a ploughshare in its fallow, through them ploughs the 
Northern ball.”’ ° 


Nearer came the storm, and nearer, rolling fast and fright- 
ful on: 

“Speak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost.and who has 
won.” 

“Alas! alas! I know not; friend and foe together fall, 

Over the dying rush the living; pray, my sisters, for them all!” 


“Lo! the wind the smoke is lifting: Blessed Mother, save 
my brain! 

I can see the wounded crawling slowly out from heaps of 
slain. 

Now they stagger, blind and bleeding; now they fall, and 
strive to rise; 

Hasten, sisters, haste and save them, leat they die before our 
eyes!’? 


“Ob my heart’s love! oh my dear one! lay thy poor head on 
my knee ; 

Dost thou know the lips that kiss thee? Canst thou hear me, 
canst thou see? 

Oh my husband, brave and gentle! oh my Bernal, look once 
more 


On the blessed Cross before thee! Mercy! mercy! all is 
oder!” 


Dry thy tears, my poor Ximena; lay thy dear one down to 
rest ; 

Let his hands be meekly folded; lay the Crogs upon his 
breast ; 

Let his dirge be sung hereafter, and his funeral masses said; 

To-day, thou poor bereaved one, the living ask thy aid. 

Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and young, a soldier 
lay, 

Torn with shot and pierced with lances, bleeding slow his 
life away ; 

But, as tenderly before him the lorn Ximena knelt, 

She saw the Northern eagle shining on his pistol belt. 


With a stifled cry of horror straight she turned away her 
head; 

With a sad and bitter feeling looked she back upon her dead ; 

But she heard the youth’s low moaning and hia struggling 
breath of pain, 

And she raised the cooling water to his parching lips again. 


Whispered low the dying soldier, pressed her hand, and 
faintly smiled : 


Was ee face his mother’s? did she watch beside her 
child 

All his stranger words with meaning her woman’s heart sup- 
plied! 

With her kiss upon his forehead, “Mother !”” murmured he, 
and died! 


“A bitter curse upon them, poor boy, who led thee forth, 

From some gentle, sad-eyed mother, weeping lonely in the 
North!” 

Spake the mournful Mexic woman, as she laid him with her 
dead, 


And turned to soothe the living, and bind the wounds which 
bled. 


Look forth once more, Ximena! “Like a cloud before the 
wind 


Rolls the battle down the mountains, leaving blood and death 
behind ; 


Ah! — plead in vain for mercy; in the dust the wounded 
strive; 


Hide = mae holy angels! oh, thou Christ of God, for- 
give! 


Sink, oh Night, among thy mountains! let the cool, gray 
shadows fall ; 

Dying brothers, fighting demons—drop thy curtain over all! 

Throngh the thickening winter twilight, wide apart the bat- 
tle rolled, 


In its sheath the sabre rested, and the cannon’s lips grew 
cold. 


But the noble Mexic women still their holy task pursued, 

Throngh that long, dark night of sorrow, worn and faint, 
and lacking food ; 

Over weak and suffering brothers with a tender care they 
hung, 

And the dying foeman blessed them in a strange and North- 
ern tongue. 


Not wholly lost, oh Father! is this evil world of ours; 


Upward, through its blood and ashes, spring afresh the Eden 


From its smoking hell of battle, Love and Pity send their 


prayer, 
Tater ene an ite Br Maly be it 


D’Avsiexe is about. to publish a volume on 
Cromwell, entitled “Tux Prorgcror; a Vindi- 
cation, founded on the latest Documents.” 











POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH. 


The proceedings of a great meeting of the peo- 
ple of Lowndes, (South Carolina,) held on the 
14th ultimo, are published in the Charleston Mer- 
cury. Lawrence E. Dawson was called to the 
chair, and a committee of twenty-five appointed to 
prepare resolutious. 

The Chairman stated that the object of the 
meeting was the protection of their domestic insti- 
tutions. The South had manfully met the ques- 
tion of slavery at the date of the formation of the 
Constitution. That instrument was adopted in 
the spirit of sacred compromise. The North and 
West were discontented, and the great question 
had to be met again at the Missouri struggle, 
The South conceded, then; the concession was 
wrong—it did no good. The North and West 
had been dissatisfied ever since. and the question 
was now once more agitated. “The hour had 
come in which the question was to be met, at once 
and forever.” 

The committee reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 

“1, Resolved, unanimously, That Congress has no 
power to pass any law effecting ‘ either directly or 
indirectly, mediately or immediately, the institu- 
tion of slavery ; and that the passage of any such 
law by Congress would be a plain and palpable 
violation of the Constitution ot the United States, 
destructive of the peace and harmony of the 
Union, subversive of liberty, and degrading and 
dishonoring to all the people of the slaveholding 
States. 

“2. Resolved, unanimously, That, as members of 
any party, we will not vote for any man for Pres- 
ident or Vice President of the United States who 
will not, previous to the election, pledge himself 
to oppose at all times the passage of any law, by 
Congress, affecting in any way the institution of 
slavery ; and if elected, while acting as President 
of the United States, the exercise of the veto 
power shall always be against any such law, 
whether the same be contained in any proviso or 
otherwise. 

“ 3, Resolved, unanimously, That, on the sub- 
ject matter of these resolutions among ourselves, 
we know no party distinction, and never will 
know any—that'we will be either all Democrats, 
or all Whigs, or neither.” 

Col. Williams, a Whig, who had been particu- 
larly active in getting up the meeting, said: 

“ This was no party question ; it was a great 
Southern, a great constitutional question—one 
which absorbed every other political question ; 
that the South had now nothing to do with Presi- 
dent making ; she was to go for herself—for self- 
preservation ; that he was a Whig, a friend of 
Henry Clay, admired his many great public and 
private virtues; but if that gentleman now was 
a candidate for the Presidency, and would not en- 
dorse the sentiment embraced in the resolutions 
now reported, he would dissolve all connection as 
politicians between Mr. Clay and himself. The 
Colonel then read extracts from the speeches of 
Mr. Winthrop, whom he said was a brother Whig. 
He denounced the Representative from Boston in 
no measured terms, for daring in the great As- 
sembly of the Nation to assert that on the question 
of slavery, be his position unjust or otherwise, his 
mind and the mind of Massachusetts and New 

England was made up. He then exhibited Mr. 
Cass as a Democrat, who, though he voted in the 
Senate against the passage of the Wilmot proviso, 
yet accompanied that vote with declarations ex- 
pressive of his approval of the principles contain- 
ed therein. He denounced such conduct as open 
hostility, a temporizing policy to gain time, the 
more effectually to crush and destroy us.” 

Col. J. A. Ermore gave his full assent to the 
resolutions, and to every word uttered by his 
friend Col. W. He would not discuss the ques- 
tion ; the South would not discuss it; “but, Mr. 
Chairman, we are prepared to meet it with warm 
hearts and stout arms, whenever the issue comes.” 

The gallant gentleman seemed to have no idea 
of talking. Whether slavery should be extended 
by the action of the General Government, or not, 
is a question, we learn, to be settled by “stout 
arms!” 

Mr. Cottrell, member of Congress, said it was 
too true a crisis had come. “He assured his fel- 
low citizens that there was no hope of this ques- 
tion being adjusted by Democracy or Whigery ; 
that, in the North and Northwest, the Abolition- 
ists, though in a minority, yet, from their posi- 
tion, could command the votes of either or both 
the great parties of the country. That, to illus- 
trate it, he would state, that if a Whig rose upon 
the floor of Congress, and denounced slavery, and 
the institutions of slavery, he was followed by a 
Democrat, who would go on a few degrees fur- 
ther; he be followed by a Whig, going beyond the 
Democrat—and so on—all struggling to maintain 
party ascendency by heaping insults on Southern 
institutions and attacking our dearest rights.” 

Mr. Judge, being called on, said he approved 
of the principles of the resolutions. “He did not 
altogether admire Mr. Calhoun’s political course. 
Asa Whig. he differed from him on many ques- 
tions ; but he would say, on this slavery question, 
he did consider him as the polar star of the South. 
He hoped, however, the questions between us and 
the North would be peaceably settled, and that 
we would yet continue a great, happy, and united 
people.” 

Mr. Watts said, that much as he loved the 
Union, “yet if there was no other alternative but 
disunion to settle this question, he would say, let 
it come.” 

Col. Gayle would say to his friends, on this sub- 
ject, what old Rough and Ready said to the Mex- 
icans—“ there is no surrender.” 

The question of slavery extension is then to be 
forced upon every candidate for the Presidency: 
He will be required to say yea or nay, to the prin- 
ciple of the Wilmot proviso, and further to an- 
nounce, distinctly, whether he will pledge himself 
in advance to veto any action of Congress to pre- 
serve free, new territory already free. 

We rejoice that South Carolina has determined 
to force every politician out of the hiding-places 
of compromise. 

The editor of the Marion (Alabama) Nevvs is on 
fire. Commenting on the proceedings of the 
Lowndes meeting, he says: 

“We wish to God the same intelligence, and 
stern resistance to the wicked and impudent as- 
sumptions of the fanatics and fools residing in 


the non-slaveholding States, could be found in the 
entire South. * * * * The 
question of slavery is, with us, the question of 
questions. With our enemies we can hold no par- 
ley on this subject. It is our business, not theirs; 
and a desire to intrude their impertinent advice 
and measures upon the South, on this great ques- 
tion, surpasses, In impudence, a rude attempt of a 
self-created reformer to regulate the domestic 
concerns of any religious and well-regulated fam- 
ily. It is marvellous that the South has so long 
patiently submitted to such monstrous outrage 
and insult. Would cool and cunning Abolition- 
ists, from any portion of the non-slaveholding 
S$ quietly submit to similar offences? Let 
any Southern member of Congress rise in his 
place, and propose that any Territories north of 
the Missouri compromise line, which may here- 
after apply for admission into the Union, shall 
contain in their constitution a provision in favor 
of slavery. How would this proposition be re- 
ceived by the members representing those States ? 
Doubtless, with scorn and contempt. And yet 
fanatical fools and political knaves are permitted, 
almost daily, to make, and gravely discuss, propo- 
sitions affecting the South, conceived in a far more 
iniquitous spirit. We have no patience for any 
Southern man who can attempt to abate or excuse 
the surpassing insolence and impudence of those 
miscreants who sit quietly in their seats in Con- 
gress, and attempt to cast among us “ firebrands, 
arrows, and death.” 


This editor may be taken as a specimen of the 
violent, unreasoning class of slaveholders. He 
seems to think it the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to aid in the extension of slavery, and that 
all who think differently are impertinent, impudent, 
insolent miscreants, fanatical fools, or political knaves. 

If the editor would but reflect a moment, he 
could not justify such folly to himself. 

Mr. Borrs, member elect from Virginia, is more 
reasonable. The late canvass in his district was 
warmly contested. He was charged with infidel- 
ity to. the South, because he refused to pledge 
himself against any Presidential candidate known 
or supposed to be in favor of the Wilmot proviso. 
It was retorted by his frieuds, that in this respect 
eri = Galen, we ae the editor of the 

nen who, though repeatedly ask- 
ed, by the Charleston Mercury, whether he ate in 
any event, support a Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency, known to be favorable to the Wilmot 
proviso, uniformly evaded the question. But Mr. 
Botts was not content with this. Before the elec- 











tion, he published in the newspapers a manifesto 
upon the subject, determined that his opinions 
should be known. The following extracts are 
highly interesting : 

«First, then, let us see what is the character of 
the Wilmot proviso. Here it is: 

«¢ Provided, that as an expressand fundamental 
condition to the acquisition of any territory from 
the Republic of Mexico, by the United States, by 
virtue of any treaty which may be negotiated be- 
tween them, and to the use by the Executive of the 
moneys herein appropriated, neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude shall ever exist in any part 
of suid territory, except for crime, whereof the 
party shall be first duly convicted’ 

“ And this proviso, which tells us no more than 
every intelligent man knew before, to wit, that 
the people ot the free States, of all political par- 
ties, from the highest to the most humble, are op- 
posed to the extension of slavery, is now, for politi- 
cal effect, attempted to be connected with the abo- 
lition of slavery Where does this proviso propose 
to abolish slavery. In Mexico? Why, it don’t 
exist there, and therefore cannot be abolished. 
The truth is, that this proviso, although of Demo- 
cratic origin, was adopted by the Whig party of 
the North, tor the purpose of furnishing a motive 
and an object to the South to put an end to this 
unbridled lust tor acquisition, which, if not ar- 
rested, must put an end to our institutions, soon- 
er or later. 

* * * » x * * 

“What I will pledge myself to, is this: I will 
vote for no man, as President or Vice President, who ts 
justly liable to the suspicion even of a disposition to 
interfere with the institution of slavery, in any manner 
whatever, as it exists under the Constuution. ‘That L 
am opposed to the principle of the Wilmot proviso, is 
certainly true. But why? Not because I think 
we have any right to’ ask the North to aid us in 
the extension of slavery, but because I deny their 
right to lend any such aid. If I acknowledge their 
right to aid in ws extension by legislation, | cannot 
deny their right to curtail it by legislation. I deny 
their right to Vegislate at all upon the subject. My opin- 
ion has always been, that, after the territory has 
been admitted as a State, it is for the State authori- 
ties alone to determine whether slavery shall exist or 
not—and as Virginia has an undoubted right to 
abolish slavery within her limits, so has Ohio the 
same power to admit it within hers, without con- 
sultation with, or the consent of, the authorities 
of the United States, or any of the-departments 
of the General Government. 

“I expect to vote for the candidate of the Whig 
party, against any and all the candidates of the 
Democratic party, and will give no pledge that will 
deprive me of this privilege. Suppose John M. 
Clayton, for example, who (likeall other Northern 
men) is opposed equally to interference with as to 
giving aid to the extension of slavery, should be the 
candidate of the Whig party, and Mr. Jimmy 
Polk the candidate of the other party—does the 
Enquirer expect me to pledge myself to vote for 
Mr. Polk? it is certainly a very modest request ; 
but I would see them in—A braham’s bosom first.” 


Joun M. Crayon, it will be recollected, voted 
for the Wilme& proviso. 

If we understand Mr. Borrs, he holds that 
slavery does not exist in the new territory about 
to be acquired from Mexico; that it cannot be in- 
troduced there, while it is under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, except by Con- 
gress; but that the General Government has no 
right to introduce it there, or to legislate upon 
the subject. Therefore, there can be no slavery 
in that territory, until formed into States, which 
then, if they please, may admit it. Holding such 
views, Mr. Borrs, was elected by a vast majority. 
Taking this fact in connection with the letter 
of Mr. Barton, published in another column, eu- 
logizing the anti-slavery ordinance of 1787, we 
cannot but see there is not that unanimity of 
sentiment in the South which ultra slaveholders 
are so anxious to bring about. 

ae 


THE PAST AND FUTURE. 


Our political system is now undergoing a new | 
and severe ordeal. From the time of the adoption | 


of the Federal Constitution, in 1789, till the year 
1846, a period of more than half a century, the 
country enjoyed entire peace, with the exception 
of the war of 1812, with Great Britain. That 
war, however, was strictly defensive, furnished oc- 
casion for the use of no extraordinary powers by 
the Executive, was not calculated to beget in the 
public mind the lust of conquest, and, being waged 
in defence of vital rights, against a formidable 
power,.was calculated to confirm and establish the 
union between the States. 

Throughout this period of more than half a 
century, the growth of the United States was 
unexampled. More and more territory was 
peacefully acquired, population expanded, States 
sprang up in wildernesses, till at last the foot 
of the nation trod the shores of the Pacific. Had 
peace continued, our social institutions would 
have spread over the whole of the North Ameri- 
can continent, gradually, but certainly and safely, 
without any violation of the rights of our neigh- 
bors, without any shock to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The principle of Union would have kept 
even pace with the extension of empire. 

But, in an evil hour, the counsels of the nation 
became warlike. Hostilities broke out between the 
United States and Mexico—between the stronger 
race and the weaker. The American Administra- 
tion, after the pattern of European tactics, under- 
took to conquer a peace. It concentrates an army 
on the Rio Grande, sends General Kearny to 
Santa Fe, despatches an expedition to California, 
and finally makes its main demonstration on the 
city of Mexico, by the way of Vera Cruz. One 
year ago, on the 8th of May, was fought the bat- 
tle of Resaca de la Palma; and, since then, three 
pitched battles have been fought and won by the 
American, forces, two cities have been taken, 
divers minor victories have been gained, whole 
provinces overrun, and now one-half of Mexico 
is in our possession. Both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts of Mexico have fallen under our pow- 
er; her ports, already styled Mexican-American, 
have been thrown open to the commerce of the 
world, with American collectors to enforce an 
American tariff, the proceeds of which are to be 
applied to defray the expenses of the war waged 
against her. General Scott, with a well-appointed, 
victorious army, has not only stormed the heights 
of Cerro Gordo, but occupied Xalapa and seized 
Perote, without opposition ; whence, ere this, he 
is on his route to the city of Mexico, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles distant. The Mexi- 
cans have fought well, but vainly. Their courage 
is unquestionable ; their patriotism profound ; 
their endurance of hardships and privations has 
been admirable; but they lack the physical 
strength, the deadly nerve, and ample means, pos- 
sessed by their invaders, and, therefore, have uni- 
formly been beaten. But they have done enough 
to vindicate themselves against aspersions upon 
their bravery, and to establish, beyond all doubt, 
their title to be regarded as a free and independ- 
ent people. 

No overture of peace have they made or ac- 
cepted. As one man, they are united in resist- 
ance to the invader. Every victory he gains only 
seems to strengthen their resolve, never to yield ; 
every step he advances, serves but to embitter 
their hate. 

No peace has yet been conquered, or the prob- 
ability of peace. Santa Anna fied, not to save his 
life, but that he might live for his country. . The 
voice of every press is still for war. The Mexi- 
can Congress betrays no sign of yielding. It has 
ordered the fortification of the city, and resolved 
not to remove save in the last resort, and then to 
hold its sessions wherever it can, so long as a bare 
majority can be obtained. 

General Scott will move forward. He may be 
harassed; he may be obliged to fight another 
battle; but, that the city of Mexico is doomed to 
fall under his power, we have scarcely a doubt. 

Will peace then have been conquered? Let 
us see. The Congress will still have an existence. 
The idea of nationality will take a still deeper hold 
on the Mexican mind, from the very fact that its 
capital is in the possession of a foreign Power. 
There are four millions and a half of Indians. 
Are they utterly without intelligence? Have 
they not heard that wherever the Yankee puts 
his foot, the Indians gradually melt away before 
him—that he exterminates, but never amalga- 
mates? There are two millions of negroes, 
and mixed races. Do they not know that the 
“hateful Yankee” enslaves, but never socially 
amalgamates—that while he has carried death to 
the Indians, he brings chains to the negro? There 
is a million of Spaniards and their descendants— 











proud, vindictive, national, obstinate. Will they 
consent to yield the sceptre to the “Northern 
Vandals?” Eight millions of People, if true to 
themselves, cannot be conquered. We numbered 
but three millions in 1776. Our coasts were in 
possession of the greatest maritime Power in the 
world Our principal cities were in her grasp. 
States were overrun by her armies ; and, at one 
time, reduced to the last extremity, Washington 
was contemplating the possibility of being driven 
to the mountains, and maintaining independence 
by partisan warfare. But if the Mexican Gov- 
ernment (for there will still be a Government) 
should not yield, what then ? Sequester the 
property of the clergy, hints the, Union. Ay, and 
array, in its most malignant form, the religious 
sentiment and fanaticism of the country against 
you—a deathless element of hate and hostility. 
What could he done? We know enough of hu- 
man nature, to know that the American Govern- 
ment will not voluntarily withdraw its forces, let 
go the advantages it has gained, unless Mexico 
consent to peace, on American terms. If Mexico 
refuse, occupation of her territory will be con- 
tinued. But it will be necessary, then, to augment 
the force. Twelve thousand soldiers in a city of 
two hundred and fifty thousand people, removed 
three hundred miles from the basis of operations; 
and a few posts, weakly manned, along a route 
embracing defiles and dangerous passes, running 
for three hundred miles to Vera Cruz, cannot 
maintain in safcty the occupation of a country in 
which live eight millions of people, of a different 
race, language, and religion, and burning with 
revenge against their conquerors. The army of 
occupation must be augmented to forty or fifty 
thousand ; and then how would the case stand? 
The President, under the war power, for the com- 
plete exercise and regulation of which our Con- 
stitution has made no provision, frames a tariff 
for a whole nation, appoints his own collectors, 
controls and disposes of all the moneys, and with 
them maintains a standing army of forty thousand 
men, also under his control—and all this to con- 
quer a peace ! 

Here is an extraordinary state of affairs; one, 
the possibility of which never entered into the 
minds of the framers of the Constitution ; one, 
for which no provision is made, except under the 
war power of the Government, which, it seems, 
is to be adequate to all emergencies. To what an 
ordeal, then, may the Mexican people, if they re- 
solve to act as we undoubtedly would under anal- 
ogous circumstances, subject our political system, 
our Constitution and Government! Who can 
see the end of these things ? 

Why are the Whigs so anxious to revolutionize 
the Administration? What do they propose? 
What would they do, had they the power, should 
they succeed in putting General Taylor in the 
Presidential chair? Would they dare abandon 
the policy of conquering a peace? Have not their 
representatives uniformly, with two or three ex- 
ceptions in the Senate, and from fourteen to 
thirty in the House, voted men and money to 
prosecute the war vigorously—to conquer a peace? 
Wherein do they differ from the present Admin- 
istration? They are opposed to a war of con- 
| quest—so is Mr. Polk. Mr. Polk is in favor of 
conquering a peace—so are they. Do they ima- 
| gine that the election of General Taylor, who has 
made himself hated by the Mexicans, as their 
| conqueror, would propitiate them, and incline 
| their hearts to peace ? 
| The Mexicans solemnly affirm that they will 
| not treat for peace, till the invading army be 
| withdrawn! Mr. Polk will not consent to do 
| that. Would General Taylor? Would the Whigs 
| assent to such a demand ? If so, let them speak 
out, that the country may know where they stand. 
If not, what has the cause of Peace to gain by a 
Whig administration ? 

But General Scott, we presume, will soon be in 
possession of the capital of Mexico. That, it is 
supposed by the people, will be the decisive blow. 
Till then, we can but speculate. If, after occupy- 
ing it, peace shall still not have been conquered, 
the great question will press home upon the 
American people—What will you do now? The 
answer to that question may decide the fate of the 
Republic. Mr. Calhoun said truly, that there was 
a mysterious connection between the destinies of 
this country and of Mexico. 


= a 


MR. WEBSTER’S PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 





The politicians of the South are entertaining 
Mr. Webster with distinguished hospitality. In 
South Carolina, particularly, whose authorities a 
year ago and upwards so summarily ejected Mr. 
Hoar, ambassador from Massachusetts to the State 
of South Carolina, he has been received with.al- 
most unbounded cordiality and consideration. On 
his arrival in Charleston, Col. Elmore, in behalf 
of the citizens, tendered to him the hospitalities 
of the city, in a neat speech, in which he alluded 
to certain essential differences of opinion between 
the States of Massachusetts and South Carolina, 
which, however, ought not to be allowed to abate 
the courtesy due to so distinguished a statesman. 

“ Although,” said the Colonel, “they well know 
there are essential differences of opinion between 
a great majority of them and yourself and the 
great Commonwealth of which you are the trusted 
and distinguished Representative in the Councils 
of the Nation, yet, on this occasion, they remem- 
ber with far more pleasure, that, whilst at the 
head of the State Department, you watched with 
fidelity over other sections of the Union; the 
South was not neglected, but her interests and her rights 
found in you are able an impartial vindicator.” 

Mr. Webster, in reply, referring in general 
terms to those differences of opinion, exclaimed : 

“But how poor must be that spirit—a spirit 
which I am sure prevails neither here nor in Mas- 
sachusetts—which out of these differences would 
extract cause of social alienation or personal dis- 
respect. What would be the value of our politi- 
cal institutions, if men might not differ on public 
questions, without sacrifiicing mutual esteem or 
drowning the sense of common brotherhood ?” 

The pointed allusion to his services while Sec- 
retary of State, in attempting to obtain security 
for the American coastwise slave trade, he man- 
aged to dispose of with considerable adroitness : 


“T am happy, gentlemen, if you think, that 
while discharging the duties of Secretary of State, 
I paid just regard to the protection of Southern 
interests. In my judgment, those interests, im- 
portant in themselves, were connected with grave 
questions of public law—questions touching the 
immunity of flags, and the independence and 
equality of nations upon the ocean. To the mag- 
nitude of these questions I could not be insensi- 
ble.” 

But he was subjected to a more disagreeable or- 
deal at the public dinner given him by the New 
England Society. Among the guests present on 
the occasion, were Gen. James Hamilton, F. H. 
Elmore, R. Barnwell Rhett, Isaac E. Holmes, M. 
Hall McAllister of Georgia, James L. Petigru, 
Ker Boyce, Attorney General Bailey, Judge 
O’Neal, and many other of the most eminent 
statesmen and jurists of South Carolina. Things 
were managed with a great deal of ingenious po- 
liteness, for it certainly required no little tact and 
forbearance to have matters move pleasantly amid 
elements so incongruous in politics as Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina. Mr. Webster made 
several happy hits—among others, the following, 
which added greatly to the mirthfulness of the 
company : 


“ Gentlemen,” gaid he, “allow me to tell you of 
an incident. At Raleigh, a gentleman, purposing 
to call on me, asked his son, a little lad, if he did 
not Wish to go and see Mr. Webster. The boy 
answered, ‘is it that Mr. Webster who made the 
spelling book, and sets me so many hard lessons? 
If that is the man, I never want to see him as long 
as I live? 

é “N OW, gentlemen, I am that Mr. Webster who 
old sentiments, on some subjects, not altogether 
acceptable, I am sorry to say, to some portions of 
the South. But I set no lessons. I makeno spell- 
ing books. If I spell out some parts of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in a manner differ- 


ent from that iced by others, I readily con- 
cede, nev to all others, a right to disclaim 
my spelling, and adopt an orthography more suit- 


able to their own opinions, leaving all to that cen- 
eral public j i 

Be yew judgment, to which we must, in the 
Gen. Hamilton immediately offered the follow- 
ing toast, in all good faith : 





“Here is to ble schoolmaster, who 
ina ‘ 2m 











Very good—“ who sets no lessons,” and has no 
scholars ! 

But the one ideaism of South Carolina at last 
found utterance. It was towards the close of the 
feast ; and, of course, when wine is in, wit is out. 
Richard Yeadney made an ardent speech, a por- 
tion at least of which the Massachusetts Senator 
would willingly have dispensed with : 

“There was one particular, too,” he said, “in 
which, as a Carolinian and a Southron, he felt 
more than commonly proud to do grateful honor 
to Daniel Webster. In his own Massachusetts 
and in the Congress of the Union, he had boldly 
and patriotically rebuked the mad spirit of fu 
naticism, that, under the banner of a talse philan- 
thropy, would preach a crusade against South- 
ern rights and institutions, and stab to the heart 
the peace, the prosperity, uay, the very existence, 
of the South. It was gratifying also to recall the 
fact that, in the year 1840, in the capital of the 
Old Dominion, under the ‘October sun’ of a 
Virginia sky, he (Mr. W.) had given utterance, 
‘betore his entire country,’ to the just, patriotic, 
and CONSTITUTIONAL sentiment—and committed it 
‘to the wings of all the winds’ to be borne to 
every human ear, whether of friend or toe, of 
North or South, ‘on all the responsibility that 
belonged to him—tTHaT THERE IS NO POWER, DI- 
RECT OR INDIRECT, IN CONGRESS OR THE GENERAL 
GovERNMENT, TO INTERFERE IN THE SLIGHTEST DE- 
GREE WITH THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE SoutH” He 
proclaimed that we of the North and South were 
citizens of the United States, united only ior pur- 
poses of common defence, common interest, and 
common welfare, but separate and independent 
in everything connected with their domestic re- 
lations and private concerns. Honor to the man 
who upholds the Consrrrurion as the bond of our 
Union, and as the wgis of protection and bulwark 
of defence to the separate interests and institu- 
tions of each and all of our Unirep Saves. He 
could not conclude, said Mr. Y., without express- 
ing his delight also at beholding his own native 
State thus extending welcome and courtesy to 
Massachusetts, the mother of industry, enterprise, 
and refinement, in the person of her illustrious 
Senator. I[t was fitting that old Massachusetts, 
she that had rocked the cradle of the Revolution 
at Lexington and Bunker Hill, should be thus 
met with old affection and ‘time-honored’ hospi- 
tality by South Carolina, which had not sung the 
lullaby of our young Independence, but tuned its 
infant ear to other and different music, the thun- 
der of Fort Sullivan. He gave as a sentiment— 

“'Tye Reception OF Mr. WEBSTER IN CHARLES- 
ton: The old Palmetto Fort exchanging a friend- 
ly salute with Bunker Hill.” 

This was a little more grape than Mr. Webster 
had bargained for. Whether he returned thanks 
for the laudation, the report, to which we are in- 
debted, saith not. 

ae aes 
WHERE ARE WE? 

The National Era has replied to our remarks, 
on this question, and has defined its position in 
regard to the nomination of a Liberty party can- 
didate for the Presidency in a manner fitted to 
remove the most of our apprehensions. We are 
glad our remarks have elicited explanation, and 
cheerfully retract our censures on this matter, 
without going into any further explanations as to 
the grounds on which we were led to the use of so 
decided language. ‘Those who know us will not 
need to be assured that our zeal and anxiety for 
the Liberty party were the motives under which 
we acted. Without claiming infallibility, we shall 
not be denied the praise of fidelity—unsparing 
and uncompromising fidelity to that cause. 

The Era utterly denies the truth of our inter- 
pretation of its former remarks—that its design 
in urging a postponement of the Liberty nomina- 
tion was to see if the Whigs would not nominate 
Judge McLean, with the intention, in that case, 
of supporting him in preference to any candidate 
of the Liberty party. We accept that denial; 
and the Era’s declaration, that it has “not the 
slightest expectation that either of the old parties 
will set up a candidate whom Liberty men could 
consistently support,” as an unequivocal answer 
to the fears and surmises of many of our friends. 
We now consider the Era fully pledged to abide 
by the Liberty party, and to support its candi- 
dates, whoever they may be and whenever they 
may be nominated, provided they shall be, as no 
man can doubt they will be, men of such a char- 
acter that a man can support them with a clear 
conscience. We give the Era’s general remarks 
on this point, that our readers may judge for 
themselves whether we have put the right con- 
struction upon them as a pledge of full adhesion 
to the party —Emancipator. 

The style in which this retraction is made, is, 

say the least, as ungracious as was the imputa- 
tion. 

As to pledges, we have made none, shall make 
none, and acknowledge the right of nobody to de- 
mand any pledge from us. So long as we “abide 
by the Liberty party,” it will be, not in virtue of 
any pledges, but because we deem it an efficient 
mode of advancing a great cause; and, whether 
we vote for its candidates or not, will depend 
altogether upon our judgment of the requirements of 
duty or sound pelicy, and not upon an implied 
pledge, or the overseership of the Emancipator. 

That paper is informed that we made an expla- 
nation, not to obtain its endorsement of our good 
standing, but to correct the false impression its 
singular course towards us had produced among 
some who were not familiar with our views. If, 
hereafter, in the depth of its “‘zeal and anxiety 
for the Liberty party,” and in the abundance of 
its “unsparing and uncompromising fidelity,” it 
shall see fit to charge us with faithlessness, it 
shall have the whole field to itself. We have 
something else to do. 


HEROES. 


This certainly is an age of heroes. Never was 
there so terrible a war asthis with Mexico Never 
were so many fierce battles fought, so many bril- 
liant victories won, such miracles of military skill, 
such prodigies of personal valor, such a galaxy of 
resplendent generals, such a swarm of invincible 
soldiers! Buena Vista beats Waterloo, and Na- 
poleon’s passage of the Alps is nothing to Scott’s 
storming the heights of Cerro Gordo. There 
have been bombardments in the world, but none 
like unto that of Vera Cruz. Conquests, too, have 
been recorded, but whereunto shall we compare 
the conquest of California? The English lan- 
guage has been exhausted by the American Press 
for expressions of admiration and triumph, at the 
rehearsal of the unparalleled exploits of the army : 
every battle is more formidable than the one that 
went before, every victory illustrated by addition- 
al glories. Should there be another fight, and an- 
other rout, we know not what would become of 
the editors; every adjective of glorification has 
been used so often as to become commonplace, 
and we fear they would have to take refuge in 
“all-expressive silence”? Our more than Cex- 
sars, Napoleons, and Wellingtons, the great- 
est military captains of their age, as the Charles- 
ton Courier fondly styles them, should stay 
their hands a little, and give the adoring chron- 
iclers of their unequalled accomplishments at 
least time to get breath; for what were their 
swords without our goosequills? Nay, it may 
well be questioned whether the performances of 
the latter have not exceeded those of the former— 
whether the daring of the Field has not been sur- 
passed by that of the Press. Headley has favored 
us with “Napoleon and his Generals,” who are 
great; “ Washington and his Generals,” who are 
greater; and the Press has furnished us with 
Polk and his Generals, who are greatest of all. 
We have arrived at the Ultima Thule of mar- 
tial achievement. Henceforth, let the warriors 
of other countries hang up their fiddles, that is to 
say, beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks: the venerable 
old god, Mars, himself, who has long been boast- 
ing of his stupendous achievements in ancient 
Rome and Greece, stands abashed by the superior 
results of Yankee gunpowder. 

To be serious, is not the American Press in a 
fair way to make the American people look ridic- 
ulous, by the grandiloquence it indulges on the 
occasion of every advantage gained over a semi- 
civilized mongrel race of people? Some time since, 
we had the official report of the battle of Sacra- 
mento, beside divers accounts of it in newspaper 
letters. It was a wonderful battle—taking all 
things into consideration, unsurpassed by any 
other battle “ in this active war,” in the judgment 
of the Washington Union. The Mexicans were 
four times as numerous as our army ; their posi- 
tion was one of tremendous strength; their bat- 
teries were awful; their fire was terrible; their 
resistance desperate. So reported the letter wri- 
ters, and the Press was fairly amazed at the 
chivalry displayed. The result was quite as won- 
derful as the battle—one American was killed, 











one mortally wounded, seven ‘slightly wounded ! 
This reminds us of the age of chivalry in Italy, 
when myriads of men, encased in armor, engaged 
in deadly conflict, and after a terrible battle 
would draw off, exhausted, with the loss of none 
killed, none wounded, but any number bruised 
and unhorsed ! 

Now, we do not doubt the courage of our coun- 
trymen, or their excellent aim, nor do we see any 
reason to question the bravery and military skill 
of our generals ; but it strikes us that it would be 
more discreet and becoming for us to reserve a 
portion of our admiration until they have an op- 
portunity to encounter a soldiery more “ worthy 
of their steel.” Britain added nothing to her mil- 
itary reputation by whipping the inflated China- 
men ; nor has this Republic demonstrated its irre- 
sistibleness in arms, by flogging poor Mexico. 

cect 


NATIONAL NOMINATING CONVENTION, 


The dusiness meeting of the American and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society, as will be seen by the 
proceedings published on the outside of the Era, 
passed a resolution, on motion of Mr. Willey, 
editor of the Liberty Standard, (Me.,) expressing 
an opinion in favor of calling a National Nominat- 
ing Convention the ensuing fall. Wesee nothing 
in this movement to change our opinions Mr. 
Tappan, in a note to us on other matters, remarks 
of this meeting, “It was a small meeting.” The 
resolution of the Anniversary Meeting, where 
there was a full representation of the friends of 
the cause, simply expresses an opinion in favor of 
a Nominating Convention, without naming any 
time. The great majority of the Liberty papers 
have decidedly expressed their opinion in favor 
of postponing a Convention till next spring. 

The Bangor Gazette says: 

“ The subject of a Presidential Nominating Con- 
vention, by the Liberty party of the United States, 
has been pretty fully discussed by the Liberty 
papers. It has been only a question of time. 
‘There seems to be a very general opinion that it 
should be deferred until the spring or summer of 
1848. All the papers which we have seen that 
have alluded to the subject have spoken in favor 
of deterring it to that time, except the Liberty 
Standard, Emancipator, Essex ‘l'ranscript, and 
Washington Patriot. ‘The latter has yielded the 
point. ‘1'‘he first named now thinks that the ques- 
tion should be referred to the National Commit- 
tee. On this point, we have only to say that the 
National Committee should not, and will not, take 
the responsibility of calling a Convention for nom- 
inating a candidate for President, against the opin- 
ion of two-thirds of the Liberty papers in the 
United States. The Committee are to be control- 
led by the opinions of the members of the party, 
and it is reasonable to suppose the press the organ 
of those opinions. 

“We regard the question as settled in favor 
of deferring the Convention until May or June, 
1848.” 


We set down the Green Mountain Freeman and 
Herkimer Freeman as favoring a Nominating Con- 
vention next spring. ‘They say it is a mistake. 
They are for a fall convention. We must have 
confounded the former with some other paper: 
and we classed the latter with the majority on 
the strength of a statement we saw in another 
exchange. 


The Essex Transcript says: 


“We expressed two or three weeks ago our 
preference of a Convention this fall, for the nomi- 
nation of President and Vice President by the 
friends of Liberty. We find, however, that many 
of our brother editors, as well as the Washington 
Era, are in favor of deterring it until next spring. 
Our own opinion remains unchanged by their ar- 
guments ; we still prefer the earlier period, but 
we respect our friends too much to urge the mat- 
ter without regard to their scruples and wishes. 
We still hope they will see as we do before the 
close of the summer, and cordially unite with us. 
At all events, we must keep united, and act in 
harmony. The responsibility will doubtless once 
more rest upon us of holding up the only standard 
of Liberty which will float over the field of the 
Presidential contest. What we did in 1844 we 
must do in 1848. Let us then unanimously, and 
with the spirit of brothers, prepare for the strug- 
gle with our common foe. Many new and gene- 
rous recruits will swell our ranks.” 

We like the tone of this paragraph, although 
we are still as earnest as ever in favor of delaying 
the convention till spring. 


The Western Citizen, of Chicago, says: 


“ Our opinion is, that the Convention should not 
be held till the middle of the month of May, 1848. 
Political affairs are in an unsettled state, in their 


revolutionary stage ; and, not knowing what aday | 


or an hour may bring forth, we cannot act under- 
standingly in this important business at this ear- 
ly day. It is folly for usto shut our eyes to the 


future, and act regardless of circumstances. As | 


there is no special haste for a nomination, let us 
wait and see what Providence and the course of 
events may develop for the next twelve months. 
before we are committed to our candidates.” 


—_———_———_ 


RIVER AND HARBOR CONVENTION. 


— 
We ask attention to tne call, published on our 


fourth page, for a Convention, to be held at Chi- | 


cago next July, to consult on the best measures 
for promoting the river and harbor interests of 
the West. Most cordially do we approve of the 
object of this Convention. 
Union ought to be represented in it. 
has vetoed one bill for the improvement of our 
great rivers and lakes, and put another in his 
pocket, declining to return it to Congress. Little 
can be expected from any Administration, unless 
the sentiment of the West, particularly, should 


be so concentrated as to extort what justice should | 


freely grant. 


>. 


THE ERA DENOUNCED. 


The reader, by turning to the letter of our 
special correspondent from New York, will see 
that the Eva has been publicly denounced at the 
anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, because, it seems, we have not been mobbed ! 

It has been our lot to differ with many Anti- 
Slavery men, as to the mode of advocating the 
cause of human rights. The necessity or wisdom 
of violence has never been apparent to us. We 
could not see what was to be gained by always 
appearing to bein a passion. The importunity 
of facts, in our estimation, was more potent than 
the repetition of bald declamation. The exam- 
ple of Luther, so often appealed to as a cover 
for the bad temper of minor reformers, had little 
weight with us. He would have been a better 
reformer had he manifested more of the spirit of 
Christ, and the Reformation would have proved 


a far greater blessing, had it not been alloyed | 


with so many of the evil passions of human na- 
ture. 

We have been mobbed more than once, and 
have no fear of violence before our eyes. The 
truth we spoke in Cincinnati, we speak here; the 
principles we urged there, we insist upon here. 
If our language be somewhat more studied, (and 
of this we are not conscious,) it is not from fear 
of violence, but a desire to remove prejudice, and 
keep open the channels through which informa- 
tion may be communicated to minds strangely 
ignorant of the true nature of our enterprise. 

If Mr. Garrison and his party think this all 
wrong, we have no objection to their saying so. 
Let every one be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. Their philosophy of reform and ours 
widely differ. 


—»——. 


THE EXCITING CASE. 


It seems that Governor Shunk has declined is- 
suing his warrant for the fugitive slave, whose 
case, reported in last week’s Evra, excited so much 
feeling in Philadelphia. The following, from the 
Baltimore Clipper, furnishes a brief, satisfactory 
account of the whole matter : 

ImvortanTt LeEeat. wy play oid rom Ser- 
vice in the Slave States —Governor Shunk, of Penn- 
sylvania, recently laid before the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State, B. Champneys, Esq., for his 
opinion of the law in the case, the facts in relation 
to the application by the Governor of Maryland 
to the ere of that State, under the fourth 
article of the Constitution of the United States, 
and the act of Congress of the 13th of February, 
1793, requesting the apprehension and delivery, as 
fugitives from justice, of Jack Mack and Ellen 
Lochman, slaves for life, who stand indicted, un- 
der a law of Maryland, of the crime of running 
away and escaping from that State into the State 
of Pennsylvania, against the will and consent of 
their masters and owners, with a view to escape 
from the servitude of their said masters or own- 
ers. The Philadelphia Ledger says : 

_ “The Attorney G after due considera- 
tion, arrives at the conclusion that the fugitives 


Every State in the | 
Mr. Polk | 


from service or labor are not embraced 

not be demanded, under that clause of’ the Con, 
stitution which provides for delivering up fugi. 
tives from justice. That the rightful remedy of 
the owner is under that clause of the Constity. 
tion and the act of Congress of 1793 which pro- 
vide for delivering up persons held to service op 
labor; and that no act of State legislation can 
evade, alter, abridge, or enlarge the provisions ang 
remedies contained in the Constitution and laws 
of the United States relating to this subject 
This opinion, the Governor says, seems to him t, 
be sustained by the history of the Federal Goy. 
ernment, and the exposition of that part of the 
Constitution now under consideration, made co. 
temporaneously with its adoption, as well ag hy 
the current of our judicial decisions, especially hy 
that of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth or 
Pennsylvania, reported in 16 Peters, page 539. 
The Governor therefore declined issuing the 
warrant for the arrest.” 


Tere 
DANCING AND SABBATH BREAKING, 
Now, as in the days of our Saviour, there arg 
those who may be said to “strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel”—men who are sorely afflicted 
at the running of the mails on the first day of the 
week, and are very solemn and emphatic in their 
condemnation of dancing, who can nevertheles; 
look with complacency upon the sin and wrong of 
slavery, and upon the unutterable horrors of war. 
Now, as to dancing in general, we shall under 
take no defence of it, although we are scarcely 
prepared to subscribe to the stern sentiment of 
Luther, that “as many steps as one takes in a 
dance, he takes towards hell.” We leave the mat 
ter to be settled between the Presbyterian Gen 
eral Assembly and the Shakers. But there is a 
dance going on at this time in Mexico, to which 
we particularly invite the attention of the re- 
spectable doctors of divinity who are weeping be- 
tween the porch and the temple over the saltatory 
sins of the people. Did these reverend gentlemen 
ever hear of Holbein’s Dance of Death? That 
dance, with the Arch Fiend for piper, is now go- 
ing on. It is an out-of-door dance, on a magnifi- 
cent scale, with the whole universe for spectators 

The plains and mountain slopes of Mexico are 


“the ball-room, 
With the cannon’s lightning lit ; 
O’erspread with gay, green carpets, 
Which the dancing steeps in wet.’’* 


Then, as to the desecration of the Sabbath day 
The zeal which claps in prison a poor “Come 
outer” for esteeming all days alike, and which 
runs a tilt at steam cars, and lays a ta/00 upon 
Sunday mail bags, may or may not be according 
to knowledge. Weventure no opinion in respect 
to it, but would simply suggest, with the defer- 
ence befitting one of the laity, that its attention 
might be very profitably turned to some recent 
transactions of our Christian army and navy, en- 
gaged in opening the way for the introduction of 
the Gospel into Mexico. If dur Almanac does 
not deceive us, our navy spent a Sabbath at Ta- 
basco some months ago, and performed “ services” 
of an impressive but somewhat equivocal kind 
sending messengers of peace and good will among 
the poor, benighted Catholics, in the shape of red 
hot balls and shells. More recently, Gen. Scott 
has “kept the Sabbath” on the heights of Cerro 
Gordo, storming batteries, blowing whole squad- 
rons into eternity, impaling men on bayonets, and 
tearing off their limbs with cannon shot. We 
should like to know what General Assemblies and 
Conferences think of this way of spending holy 
time. The occasions referred to were doubtless 
solemn enough to satisfy a Puritan tythingman— 
as much so, in short, as dying groans and ghastly 
corpses could make them. But, apart from this, 
we cannot see that the storming of forts, and 
slaughter of women and children on their own 
hearths, or while kneeling in their places of wor- 
ship, is a more appropriate Sunday business than 
the running of the United States mail or the dely 
ing of a Seventh-Day Baptist in his potato field 
We respectfully refer the whole matter to the 
Tennessee Methodists, who have made Capt. 
Walker, of the Texas Rangers, and the leading 
heroes of Monterey, life members of their Mis- 
sionary Society ; and to the Western Home Mis 
sionary Society of Baltimore, of which Gen. Tay 
lor has just been made a life member; and to the 
Old and New School Presbyterian Assemblies— 
subject, as a matter of course, to the final action 
| of the Evangelical Alliance. J.G. W 





* Follen’s “ Battle of Katzbach.” 


——> 


THE NON-SLAV EHOLDER. 


This excellent monthly periodical, published in 
Philadelphia, under the editorial care of three 
members of the religious society of Friends, is 
mainly devoted to the inculcation of the doctrine 
of total abstinence from the products of slave 
labor. It has reached the fourth number of its 
second volume, and has been uniformly conducted 
with ability and kind feeling. Its writers take 
| the ground that man has a natural and moral 

right to the products of his toil ; and inasmuch as 
| in the case of the slave this right is abrogated, he 

who receives the products of unrequited toil from 

the master, thereby furnishing him with a motive 
| for his crime, shares in the guilt of the transac 
tion. “The man,” said John C. Calhoun, in his 
powerful defence of Nullification, “ who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, has a title to the 
products of his toil against the universe.” If this 
sentiment of the great champion of slavery is 
| true, we do not well see how the conclusion of the 
| Non-Slaveholder can be avoided. In their last 
| number, the editors thus indicate their object, and 
the ground of their hope: 

“Let such an impulse be given to free labor 
by the individuals who now affirm the wrongful 
ness of slavery, and avow their determined hostil- 
ity to it, as is worthy of their professions before 
Heaven and the world; let them demand goods 
untainted by slavery, at whatever cost; let them 
furnish the means for a first great effort at free 
cultivation ; Free enterprise would rush to the 
task of meeting their wants, and, when accus- 
tomed to the culture, would, aided by her skill 
and inventive faculty, not only supply the de- 
mands of the conscientious at just prices, but 
eventually those of the world, at prices competing 
with the coerced products of slavery. Years would 
probably elapse ere this could be fully attained ; 
but the event is as certain as the final triumph of 
truth and uprightness over error and injustice. 
The slaveholder, taking note immediately of the 
approaching event, would be learning the lesson 
that he must liberate his slaves, to enable him to 


compete with the productions of freemen.” 
1G. W. 








-— 


SOUND DOCTRINE. 


At the great Dissenters’ Convention, or Coun- 
cil, recently held in London, for the purpose of 
protesting against the new Governmental scheme 
of Education, as calculated to strengthen the 
State Church ; to augment largely the patronag? 
of the Government, in the disposition of enormous 
sums, over which the people could have no re 
sponsibility; to destroy all voluntary efforts in 
favor of education, and to undermine the independ- 
ence and liberties of the people, we notice with 
pleasure that some of the speakers touched the 
source and fountain head of this measure, and 
others of a kindred nature, which have latterly 
alarmed British dissenters, viz: the political dis 
franchisement of the producing classes of the 
Kingdom. Josrrxu Sturer, of Birmingham, well 
known as an advocate of Freedom at home and 
abroad, alluded to the State education of Prussia, 
and stated that one of the inspectors appointed by 
that Government, in examining a school, asked 
the children who was the source of political power 
“Tur Propie,” was the answer. The teacher of 
that school was at once dismissed, and compelled 
to fly from his native land, and he was then teach- 
ing in Sheffield. In England, he said, under the 
Government plan, no teacher would be tolerated 
who did not instruct his pupils that the meaning 
of the text, “Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s,” was, “Pay your taxes cheerfully! 
In concluding his speech he said : 

“J am one of those who are thought to have cat- 
ried their opinions rather to far. [Cries of a? 
no.”] I do trust that the circumstances in which 
we are now placed Will induce some of my friends, 
who have perhaps, condemned me a little, [laugh 
ter,] to reconsider their opinions. I think there 
are persons, even amongst dissenters, upon whom 
this measure comes as something like a just pu? 
ishment. [{Hear, hear.] I am perfectly satisfied 
that there can be no security for religious liberty, 
except upon the basis of true political freedom 
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[Hear, hear.] At the risk of being a little out of 
order, I feel compelled to enunciate that principle 
on the present occasion, and to say, that hue Jom 


religious bondage, it will be by having with you 


the dissenters of England, are to be sav 


the sympathies of the people. [Hear, hear.} 1 


trust that, from this day, you will show that they 
have your sympathies, and then, I am sure, you 


will have theirs.” 


—— <= 


EPIGRAM. 


The following terse and timely epigram appears 
in the Portsmouth (N.H.) Journal. It is from the 
pen of James Kennard, jun., a young invalid, who 


has been confined to his room and bed for nearly 


ten years, and who for a considerable part of the 
time has been unable to bear the light of day. He 
retains, however, all the cheerfulness and vivacity 
of health, and from time to time dictates or writes 
the thoughts of a clear, vigorous mind, on promi- 
nent topics and passing events. We have never 
seen a better answer to the attempt to brand as 


treason the honest and conscientious disapproval 
of a disgraceful and wicked war. JI.G W. 


WHO IS THE TRAITOR? 


Who deserves the burning curses . 
Heaped upon the traitor’s head? 

“He who renders aid and comfort 
To the enemy,” ’tis said. 


Who, then, is the greatest traitor 
On this vast terrestrial ball? 
He who renders aid and comfort 
To the Enenty of All. 1 8 nek 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Weekly Christian World. Philadelphia. Edited 
by Thomas H. Stockton, W. S. Stockton, J. G. 
Wilson, and T. Stark. We have received the first 
number of a new weekly, under this title, from 
Philadelphia. It is handsomely printed, at $2 per 
annum, payable in advance. The great object of 
it is to apply Christianity to the whole of a man’s 
life, in this world and the next. It advocates a 
new Christian organization, by which provision 
shall be made for every want of its members. 
The principal faults of the churches, it holds, are 
arbitrary, authoritative, and exclusive creeds, 
rigid, unaccommodating, and repulsive, govern- 
ments, inattention to natural and social interests. 
The principal fault of the benevolent societies is to 
be found in their dependency upon the churches ; 
and the faults of the semi-benevolent or secret as- 
sociations are, their want of religious profession 
and purpose, the insufficiency of their morality, 
the narrowness of their benevolence, the expen- 
siveness of their benefits, the privacy of their meet- 
ings, their pledges of secrecy, their offices, forms, 
titles, and regalia, and their anti-republican form 
of government. We learn by the first number 
that an organization has been effected, in Phila- 
delphia, under the title of the Christian Society of 
Brotherly Love, the sum and substance of whose 
speculative creed is thus briefly stated— 

1. The Bible is the book of God. 

2. Private judgment is the duty and right of 
man. 

“The first principle,’ says Mr. Stockton, 
“guards the honor of God. The second principle 
guards the honor of man. The first repels Infi- 
delity ; thesecond repels Tyranny. The first saves 
us from unbelief in the world; the second saves 
us from arrogance in thechurch. Taken together, 
they present the true doctrinal basis, and the only 
one, in my humble judgment, of Christian union.” 

We need not say that the controlling mind of 
the paper is that of Thomas H. Stockton, too well 
known throughout the country to need a formal 
introduction. His object is an exalted one; none 
can be more so ; but he will encounter great oppo- 
sition, and be continually liable to the grossest 
misrepresentation. 

His plan, so far as we understand it, contem- 





tion. People may unite themselves in an organi- 
zation after the pattern of this new society, and 
yet remain, if they please, in their old churches. 
His great design is to show that Christianity may 
be applied to all the relations of man, as it has 
never yet been. We wish him great success, and 
and to his paper a life as vigorous as his hopes. 


Graham's American Monthly Magazine. June, 
1847. Philadelphia: George R. Graham. Mr. 
Graham has identified his name with magazine 
literature in this country. His monthly always 
anticipates its time, but is ever welcome. The 


: 
embellishments of the June number are, “The | 


Falls of Toccoa ;” a riverin Georgia, “The Home 
Bird,” in the shape of a very lovely woman, a kind 
of bird which never shows her full power of song 
till mated ; and the Paris fashions. This number 
contains twelve extra pages. | 


The Columbian Lady's and Gentleman's Magazine. 
Edited by John Inman and Robert A. West. 
May, 1847. New York: Ormsby & Hackett. 
The Columbian has deservedly secured a wide 
reputation. It is conducted with taste and ability. 
Some of the best female writers of the country 
are contributors to its pages, and its typographi- 
cal execution is very beautiful. A tale, entitled 
“'The Man that Killed his Neighbor,” from the 
graceful pen of Lydia Maria Child, enriches this 
number It is extensively copied by the news- 
paper press. Among its embellishments, “Hurst 
Castle” is one of the finest engravings we have 
ever seen. 


Young America’s Magazine, No. 3. G.W. Light, 
Boston. This Magazine keeps up its interest. 
The present number contains original papers 
from the Editor, J. R. Lowell, Horace Greeley, 


Richard H. Dana, S. P. Andrews, and other able 
Writers. 


History of the Great Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century, in Germany, Switzerland, &c. By J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigne. We are happy to see a full 
edition of this great work put forth in New York, 
without emendation or expurgation. D’Aubigne 
is one of the few ecclesiastical writers who unites 
genius with erudition, philosophy with piety. Pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society. The trans- 
lation revised by the author. 


White Slavery in the Barbary States. By Charles 
Sumner. We are greatly indebted to the author 
for this valuable lecture, delivered before the Bos- 
ton Mercantile Library Association. It is full of 


instructive facts and pertinent comments, deliv- 
ered in an eloquent style. 


Pictorial History of England. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York: Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania Av- 
enue. Stereotyped, No. 22. This number com- 
prises ® portion of the fifth book, the whole of the 
sixth, and the beginning of the seventh, extend- 
ing from the accession of Henry IV, 1399, to the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, 1603—a most in- 
structive period of English history. 


Vowe of Freedom. By John G. Whittier. Pub- 
lished by W. Harned, New York; Wade, Pierce, 
& Co., Boston; F. S. Cavender, Philadelphia. We 
have been favored by the publishers with a copy 
of the fourth complete edition. Whittier ranks 
among the first poets of our country, and this vol- 
ume contains some of his most exquisite poems. 


Scripture Iustrated. By Rev. Chester Field. 
New York, Harper & Brothers. A neat, good 
little book, with a capital introduction by the Rev. 
J ohn Todd. The plan of the book is, the illus- 
tration of scriptural Passages, by facts, incidents, 
and anecdotes. The author evinces mach good 
sense. 


The Liberty Minstrel. By G. W. Clark. We 
are indebted to Mr. Harned, of New York, for a 
copy of this work, which has already gone through 
six editions, It is well got up in every r 


Littel?s Living Age—The last number of Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, published at Boston, contains 
an excellent biographical notice of J. J. Gurney, 
Esq., from the Christian Observer for February. 
It is a rich number. 

Victim of Intrigue, is the title of a book of 120 
pages, written by James W. Taylor, of Cincin- 
nati, and published by Robinson & J ones, of that 
place. It is a tale of Burr’s conspiracy, written 
originally for the Signal of Liberty, edited by 
Mr. Taylor, at such moments as he could snatch 
from his daily avocations. 


as a picture of early times and the pioneers in 


author. 

School Algebra—We have received from Har- 
per & Brothers, the publishers, a work entitled 
the School Algebra, containing the latest improve- 
ments, by Charles W. Hackley, S. T. D. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Colum- 
bia College, New York. It is firmly bound, and 
printed in good style. “The following pages,” 
says the writer, “contain, with slight modifica- 
tions, the same matter as the first part, ending 
with the problems in quadratic equations, of the 
author’s larger treatise on Algebra. They will 
be found to comprise all that is indispensable for 
the study of most of the higher branches of 
mathematics.” The work is specially adapted to 
the use of schools. For sale by I. Taylor, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for April, (Leonard 
Scott & Co., publishers, New York,) is a great 
number. The chief attraction to the American 
reader is, a witty article, entitled, “ How they 
manage matters in the Model Republic.” It is one of 
the best hits at Brother Jonathan we have ever 
seen. The reader will find it in the last number 
of the Era. 

Baltimore Daily News, is the title of a new 
daily just started in Baltimore, on Democratic 
principles. The editor says: 

“ Believing that all men are born free and equal 
is a political truth, we shall ever advocate those 
— whose tendency is to make them so in 
act.” 

We wish the editor great success in such ad- 
vocacy. , 

We are indebted to T. Barnard, printer, Wash- 
ington, for a pamphlet, containing an exposition 
of the history and treatment of the Texas navy, 
written by Commodore Moore, and also for a me- 
morial of the proprietors of the Improved Stone 
Dry Dock, for an appropriation to fulfil a con- 
tract made with them, to construct such a dock 
at the Pensacola navy yard. 

“Common Sense, The Working Man’s Advocate,” 
is the title of a new paper to be issued in Wash- 
ington, by the men who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. Its great object is, “to set 
forth the fundamental doctrine of equal rights 
in its particular application to labor, to maintain 
the just rights of the working man, and secure 
him his proper position.” We wish it success. 
Terms, $2 a year. Printers, W. & J.C. Greer. 








SCRAPS. 


Tue CaTHoLics anD THE ADMINISTRATION.—T he 
Union a few days ago had an article under the 
editorial head, containing speculations upon the 
reasonableness of sequestering the property of the 
Church in Mexico, should it persist in support- 
ing the war. The Whigs raised such a clamor 
about it, that the same paper yesterday tried to 
explain it all away. We see no sense in this. If 
the war is a righteous one, Mr. Polk ought to 
have the boldness to sequester the property of 
any church or organization which is the chief 

support of it. 








It is very interesting | 


the West, this being the principal aim of the 


Tur Turks on THE Apvancr.—T he Sultan has 
abolished the slave market at Constantinople. He 
has made a donation of £1,000 to relieve the dis- 
tresses of Ireland ; and recently, at a great levee, 
his ambassador in London was accompanied by his 
wife. The name “Turk” may yet become an 
epithet of refinement, as it has been of cruelty, 





Wuen ts a Man or Ace?—“ Chancellor Kent 
has decided that a man becomes of age the day 
previous to the anniversary of his birthday ; so 
that a person born on the second of May attains 
his majority on the first.”—Cincinnati Chron. 

Chancellor Kent is high authority, but not in. 
fallible. Some men never “become of age.” 





Cuarves Lams.—It is told of Charles Lamb, 
that, one afternoon, returning from a dinner party, 
having taken a seat in a crowded omnibus, a stout 
gentleman subsequently looked in and politely 
asked, “All full inside?” “I don’t know how it 
may be with the other passengers,” answered 
Lamb, “ but that last piece of oyster pie did the 
business for me.” —Exchange. 





“Can a Woman KEEP “a Secret ?—This great 
problem is at last in a fine way to be solved. A 
lady has been made operator in the Springfield 
office of the Boston telegraph line.”—Ezchange 
paper. 

We wonder what man ever kept a secret, ex- 


cept Junius 2 





Tue Nasuvitte Gazerre thinks Gen. Scott is 
a shrewd old fellow, because, having failed to con- 
quer peace by hard blows, he has taken pattern 
by Santa Anna, and is now using great words. 





“Wismor Proviso.”—The Dedham Democrat 
says that a man in the town has christened his 
new-born son “ Wilmot Proviso.” We hope he 
may not meet with the same fate as the original, 
which, on its final passage, was rejected. 





Movements.—Mr. Birney (James G.) has sent 
in his adhesion to the call of a convention, put 
forth by Messrs. Goodell, Jackson, and others., 
From this, it, seems, he too is in favor of organ- 
izing a new political party. 

Young America, the organ of the Land Reform- 
ers, shows a warm side for them, and remarks: 
“ As these Liberty men adopt all the national re- 
form land measures, and as the National Reform- 
ers expect to have candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency, some means ought to be de- 
vised of uniting the strength of both parties on 
the same candidates.” 

Mr. Birney, we presume, will be the Presiden- 
tial candidate of the new party. 





PaternaL.—The Emperor Nicholas, it is stated, 
has ordered one hundred and fifty Russian stu- 
dents, in Prussia, to return to their own country, 
it being his intention to forbid any of his subjects 
to receive their education abroad. What a pity 
his paternal Czarship could not cage up all his 
beloved subjects, so that they might see sunligh 
only at his pleasure! 





Hanoina Jupas.—The Irish lately were not a 
little amused by the ceremony of “hanging Ju- 
das,” performed by Portuguese sailors, who hap- 
pened to be in the harbor at Cork, on the anni- 
versary of this event. An effigy was suspended 
from the yard-arm, hanged, shot, drowned, kicked, 
guillotined, scourged, and bastinadoed ! 





New Hovses or Paruiament.—It is stated that 
the original estimate of the cost of erecting the 
new Houses of Parliament was £800,000; but 
that the expense already incurred is £1,000,000_ 
and that it will nearly reach £2,000,000 before 
their completion. It seems that the new House of 
Lords, like our House of Representatives, is a 
bad place for speakers. In consequence of the 
immense extent of the hall, and its peculiar con- 





| Guerra War.—It seems to be generally un- 


ican editors, who are laboring under the belief 
that the Lord has given the world to our country- 


wickedness for any other people to defend their 
eguntry, denounce this kind of warfare as mur- 
der. It is just as legitimate as any other mode of 
killing. Were our own country overrun with in- 
vaders, it would be in entire harmony with the 
principles of nine-tenths of the American People, 
to exterminate them by ambuscade or open war, 
just as might seem expedient. 








| Tue Orner Sivc.—A volunteer, writing to the 
| Indiana State Sentinel from Buena Vista, thus 
speaks of Gen. Taylor: 


“General Taylor is a very ordinary looking 
man. He appears to have two prominent traits— 
courage and firmness ; but if he possesses any other 
qualifications, I know not what they are. No 
great generalship was displayed on the day of 
the battle. General Taylor and General Wool 
planned and issued orders, while General Lane 
was the active general that carried the plans into 
execution, and the battle was won by bravery, and 
not by generalship?” 





GeneraL Taytor anp THe Witmot Proviso.— 
The Charleston Mercury says of General Taylor, 
“ He is true and sound on the Wilmot Proviso, and 
it is thought both able and willing to put his heel 
on that serpent of seduction, King Caucus.” 





“ Arp anp Comrort.”—Giving aid and comfort 
to an enemy is defined to be treason, and is pun- 
ishable with severe penalties. But Jesus Christ 
said, do good to your enemies 3 if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him ; if naked, clothe him ; if athirst, give him 
drink.” We often talk of “a Christian. civiliza- 
tion” —where is it ? 


* 





Mk. Ruert, of South Carolina, already re-elect- 
ed for the ensuing Congress, has positively de- 


clined being a candidate for the Congress there- 
after. 





Jupee Wittiams, Chief Justice of the Supreme 


Court of Errors in Connecticut, has resigned his 
office. 





Revsen Cuarman, a Representative in the last 
Congress from the State of Alabama, has been 
nominated for the Governorship of that State, by 
the Democrats. 





Mk. Sreteut, United States Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, died at his residence a few days ago. 





Mk. Payne, the Congressional Boanerges from 


Alabama, has been supplanted as a candidate by 
Mr. Inge. ; 





Tue Barque Bacuetor sailed from Richmond, 
Virginia, last Thursday, with contributions for 
the poor of Ireland, valued at $15,000. 





Batimore anv Ono RatLroap Company.—A 
correspondent of the Intelligencer says he is well 
informed that the Company have determined to 
push forward their work, it being understood that 
a distinct proposition will be made, at the next 
meeting of the Board, to enter immediately upon 
the construction of the road from Cumberland to 


the Maryland line, a distance of fifty-five miles 
westward. 


atl St 

Tur Union states that the reinforcements now 
en route Will be fully equal to the number of twelve 
months volunteers who are to be discharged in 
June and July. 





“Were I a Mexican, I would greet you with 


bloody hands and hospitable graves.” Such is the 
tory sentiment of Senator Corwin.— Democratic 


paper. 

Well; you are an American. How would you 
greet English invaders of your soil? If Corwin 
were & Mexican, and did not do then what he says 


he would, you would denounce him as a poltroon 
and traitor. 





end contains songs which should be familiar to 
every friend of Liberty. 


The Granite Freeman and Independent Democrat, 
of Concord, New Hampshire, have been united, 
and are now published as one paper, under the 
po of Demecrat and Fr by Wetmore & 
<— edited by George G. Fogg and J. E. Hood. 
ed ese New Hampshire papers have always seem- 
uke to be marked by great practical ability. 
The union Will doubtless add to their efficiency. 
tion and Freeman has now a circula- 
of forty-five hundred, and deserves it. 








iagheu chap: seule have receive? from Wash- 
ity several numbers of a large and well- 
ees , bearing the above title, and deveted 
pedi Abolition cause. Let the friends of South- 
Lnoaaehts be on the alert. Never before, to our 


poptte ho the -Abelitien fanatics ventured 
damnable herelas and infumoge | omby i 


ee South.”— Highland Messenger, Ashe- 


How sorry this editor will 
have read the Era! CI faobhia ioe 





confession. y 


| struction, the echo is so great that it is extremely 
plates no violent disturbance of the existing state | derstood that the Mexicans are about to resort to | difficult to hear in the gallery distinctly what is 
of things, no schisms, no new sectarian organiza- | the guerilla mode of warfare. Some of our Amer- | Sid in the body of the House. 


men for a possession, and that it is the height of | 








Tue Coznpen Funp has now reached £60,692. | 





“ Morarity or Mepica, Men.—F rom a return 
of prisoners, given in the Parisian Moniteur, a fact 
very satisfactory to our profession has been made 

ublic, viz: that of all the professions, the med- 
ical is the most moral. From 1828 to 1838 there 
were, in France, 41,679 male prisoners, aged above 
twenty-five, under criminal charges. Of these 
there were 33 priests, 33 barristers, 9 attorneys, | 
75 notaries, and not one medical man !”— Medical | 
Times. 


Lest our medical brethren be puffed up by 
such a statement, we would just remind them that 
it is very rare for juries to sit in inquest over the 
results of their practice! 








Ir 1s cancutatep that 120,000 Germans will | 


emigrate this year; many from districts which | 
have not heretofore sent out any adventurers. 

The greater number of those now emigrating | 
seem to be well off. The town of Minden, says a | 
foreign paper, was lately so full of emigrants, that | 
it resembled the camp of a wandering tribe. 


| 





Virginia Exection.—The politicians have not | 
yet accurately determined the results of the Vir- 
ginia election. The Intelligencer claims six Whigs | 
in thirteen districts—two districts yet to be heard | 
from. 





Curistian Resoicincs—Governor Johnston, of | 
South Carolina, issued his proclamation, appoint- 
ing the 6th of May asa day of general thanks- 
giving for the triumph of our arms in the war 
with Mexico. We suppose clergymen on that 
day were particular in giving the history of 
the invention of gunpowder and bomb-shells, 
and dwelt with great unction on the excellence 
of American gunnery, the beautiful exactness 
with which the bombs were deposited amid trem- 
bling women and children, the graceful precision 
with which American riflemen picked off the 
Mexican officers; and how could they help thank- | 
ing God for the innumerable widows and orphans 
that had been made, and the vanity of all the 
efforts of a brave but weak people to defend their 
homes against invading armies ? 

Christian thanksgiving for bloody victories 
achieved by the strong over the weak! 





GENERAL NEWS. 


From the Baltimore Sun. 
LATER FROM GEN. SCOTT'S ARMY. 


Position of Santa Anna—Proposed Surrender of the 
City of Mexico—Probable Cessation of Hostilities— 
Guerilla Warfare—Gen. Scott’s Plan of the Cam- 
paign—Probable Recovery of Gen. Shields—Vol- 
unteers Refusing to Re-enlist—Military Orders— 
Condition of Mexico—the Capital seeking the Pro- 
tection of Gen. Scott—Senor Atocha—Arrival of 
Gen. Pillow, Lieut. Col. Anderson and Others, at 
New Orleans. 


Our “ ponies” have again performed their task 
of distancing stages, railroads, steamboats, and 





magnetic telegraphs, bringing us our “ overland} 


express” package in six days from New Orleans. 

By this extraordinary conveyance, we have re- 
ceived an “extra” from the office of the “ Pica- 
yune,” dated at one o’clock P. M., on Monday 
last, containing the annexed interesting intelli- 
gence from the seat of war. 

The position of Mexico is every day becoming 
more intricate and unfathomable, and the proba- 
bility is, that on arriving in the capital, Gen. Scott 
will find himself rather in the position of a pro- 
tector than an enemy of its inhabitants. 

Gen. Scott’s rapid and onward movements are. 
however, threatened to be checked by the general 
desire prevailing among the volunteers, whose pe- 
riods of enlistment are expiring, to return to their 
honies. 

The rumors are, however, of a conflicting char- 
acter, so far as regards the prospect of peace. 
The Government appears to be for “war to the 
hilt,’ whilst the people are beginning to yearn 


for peace. 

he probability of the recovery of the gallant 
Gen. Shields will be received with great pleasure 
by his countrymen. 

The steam ship James L. Day arrived at the 
levee at New Orleans early on the morning of 
the 10th instant, from Vera Cruz, whence she 
sailed on the 5th instant. By this vessel we have 
received, says the Picayune, our corres- 
pr sl or files of Vera Cruz ont Xalapa pa- 
pers. Apart from the intelligence contained in 
our letters, we learn verbally that an express 
reached Vera Cruz a moment before the sailing 
of the James L. Day, with information that a 
deputation had come down from the city of Mex- 
ico to Gen. Scott, to take the capital under his 


was gaining ground in thearmy, 





| was very active, and a rise of 2s. per barrel was 
| established, whilst Indian corn was sold at 56s. to 











The impression 
that there would be no more fighting. It was not 
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expected that there would be any opposition this 
side of or at Puebla; and it was evem doubted 
if the Mexicans would defend their capital. 

The Mexican papers continue their declama- 
tory strictures upon the mission of Atocha. It 
would appear that the sending of this miserable 
fellow on an er mission to Mexico has 
given greater umbrage than all else that has been 
done by the United States. They regard him in 
the light of an official pimp, a treasonable pander, 
a perfidious miscreant, and, indeed, the concentra- 
tion of baseness. They think that he was sent 
there by the American cabinet in mockery and 
scorn. 

The whereabouts of Santa Anna is somewhat 
problematical. The last authentic intelligence 
located him at Orizaba, with a miscellaneous com- 
mand of 3,000. Subsequent rumors report him 
as having gone south, to recruit his ranks in Oa- 
jaca. it is certain he has not shown himself at 
the capital since his defeat. There is a report 
that he desires to leave the country; but Mr. 
Kendall thinks he may make a dash upon detach- 
ed parties in the rear of the army, or upon wagon 
trains, with a view to reinstating himself in the 
good opinion of the nation. 

It was the intention of Gen. Scott, upon the ar- 
rival of the wagon train that was to start from 
Vera Cruz about the 6th instant, to cut off all 
connection with the sea coast, rely upon the coun- 
try for sustenance, and push forward for the city. 
His general order, dated at Xalapa, 30th April, 
intimates as much. But Mr. Kendall’s letter of 
the 4th—the very latest news—th rows some doubt 
upon the speedy adoption of this plan, in conse- 
quence of the determination of the twelye months 
volunteers, in a body, not to re-enlist, 

TTS 
From the Baltimore Sun, (by magnetic telegraph.) 
ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER BRITANNIA. 


Decline in Cotton— Further Advance in Breadstuffs— 
Attempted Assassination of the Pope—Submission 
of the Algerines to France—Bad Prospects of the 
Crops—The King and Queen of Spain done Quar- 
relling—Miscellaneous News, &¢... 

The steamer Britannia arrived at Boston at 
midnight on Sunday. 

The Britannia sailed from Liverpool on the 4th 
of May, and brings dates fifteen days later than 
those brought by the Caledonia. 

A few days ago, not less than 2,000 emigrants 
sailed from Hamburg for New York. 

The latest accounts from Ireland represent the 
mortal career of the Lord Lieutenant as rapidly 
drawing to a close. 

The papers contain the advices by the over- 
land mail. ‘The most important intelligence seems 
to be the death of Kara Khan, son of Dost Ma- 
hommed. 

The potato blight has reappeared in the neigh- 
borhood of Belfast. 

O’Connell is sinking daily. The accounts 
which come to hand through the medium of the 
French papers show that his earthly career is 
drawing to a close. 

The weather had, of late, undergone a favora- 
ble change, and vegetation is making rapid pro- 
gress. The accounts of the oat and wheat crops 
are highly encouraging, and even in regard to po- 
tatoes very favorable accounts are received. 

France.—The news of Gen. Taylor’s victories 
was received with much satisfaction. Great dis- 
tress continued to exist. Bread is excessively 
dear, and fears were entertained that during the 
months of May and June provisions of all kinds 
will be dearer than they have hitherto been. Vege- 
tation is very backward, owing to the cold during 
the last fortnight. The bill relative to the estab- 
lishment of regular steamers between Havre and 
New York has received the King’s assent, and is 
now the law of the land. Complaints have been 
made in the Havre Journal, that the Americans 


imposed a tax upon foreign shipping on the coast | 


of California. Some of them even say that the 
conquest of California, not having been recognis- 
ed by France and other countries, amounts to a 
robbery. 

PortucaL.—According to accounts of the 21st, 
the Canopas had taken block-house square for pro- 
tection of British subjects and British property. 
Sir Hamilton Seymour had preferred the media- 
tion of the British Government, to arrange be- 
tween the Government and the insurgents. 

Itaty.—A most diabolical plot to murder the 
Pope has been discovered. It was first found out 
by the French Ambassador. He revealed the 
names of the conspirators to the Pope. Their in- 
tention was to assassinate him while giving audi- 
ence to one who was appointed to kill him. 

Aveters.—The rumor of the submission of Ra- 
byles is confirmed by a telegraphic despatch of 
the 20th of April. The mountaineers acknowledg- 
ed themselves subjects of France, and will pay 
tribute, which shall be remitted to Algiers. 

The following summary of the cotton, flour, and 
money markets, is from the commercial article of 
Wilmer and Smith’s Times of the,4th inst : 

Cotrron Marxet.—The price of cotton on the 
sailing of the steam ship Caledonia had a down- 
ward tendency, and-since her departure it had 
further declined. The market had become fiat, 
the sales less, and speculators not inclined to 
operate. 

Friour Marxet.—There has been some fluctu- 
ation in the price of flour during the month, but 
prices have now settled down to 40s. for Western 
canal flour. American red wheat is held at 10s. 
| 6d. to 11s. 9d.; and white at 12s. 3d. per bushel; 
| Indian corn, 51s. to 52s.,and red, 52s.to 53s. During 
| the last day or two, wheat has advanced 2d. per 
70 lbs, Western flour 1s. per barrel, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore flour 6d. 

In the Liverpool market the demand for corn is 
limited, and prices had declined 2s. per 480 lbs. 
on yellow, 2s. on white. 

Monday, May 34, foreign wheat obtained an 
advance of fully 4s. per quarter. The flour trade 


58s. for yellow, and 58s. to 60s. for white. The 
amount which the Americans have sent to the 
starving Irish has been the universal theme of eu- 
logy in Ireland, and of firm and generous sympa- 
thy in England. 

Money Marxet.—In the money market, dur- 
ing the last fortnight, the funds have continued 
uninterruptedly in their downward course, the 
bullion in the bank still decreasing rapidly. The 
directors have been more stringent than ever, in 
fact. Though they have not publicly made any 
alteration in their terms of discount, they have 
done what has acted on mercantile business with 
more severity. They have virtually declined to 
discount at all, whilst the discount houses are 
charging 614 to 7 per cent. for short dated bills 
of first rate quality, and 71¢ per cent. for bills 
running to July. 





DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, May 14, 1847. 
THE RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES. 
We are now at the close of what is called, as 











selves by the name of Christ, and lift up their 
hands unto the Holy One of Israel, even the Lord, 
besides whom there is no Saviour. 

One agreeable feature in these meetings was 
the presence, in preponderating numbers, of the 
softer sex. It was a very intelligible and signifi- 
cant token of the great indebtedness of Christen- 
dom to the silent, pervading, powerful, influence 
of woman. So it has ever been. You cannot 
point to @hy period, from that awful hour when 
the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, and the 
graves were opened, as the Redeemer of man 


yielded up the ghost on the accursed tree, whilst 
“many women” were there, beholding afar off, 
down through the long range of eighteen centu- 
ries, at which the cross has been deserted by faith- 
ful woman! 

It is no mere sentimental devotion to the cross 
which woman displays. 

What has always struck me with peculiar force, 
has been the eminently practical character of fe- 
male benevolence. It has been my good fortune 
to have been favored in this and other lands with 
opportunities of estimating in some degree the ex- 
tent and value of the services of women in the 
cause of humanity, and everywhere I have remark- 
ed that the philanthropic impulses of the female 
heart are not wasted in mere display. Men make 
speeches, they fill the platform, they charm you 
with the eloquence of Christianity. Women clothe 
the shivering outcasts, feed the hungry, bring the 
houseless orphan to the feet of Jesus, visit the 
widow in her affliction, and are ministering angels 
at the bedsides of the sick and dying poor. Men 
tell us of the suffering that is in the world; wo- 
man relieves it. Men preach Christ; woman fol- 
lows Christ. 

But, if 1 allow myself to be carried away by this 
theme, I shall not be able to attempt what I had 
proposed—an analysis of the great movement rep- 
resented by these religious and benevolent asso- 
ciations. These associations may be divided into 
three classes— : 

First. The sectarian organizations for the sup+ 
port and advancement of particular religious de- 
nominations at home and abroad. 

Second. The practically philanthropic institu- 

tions, for the education, for instance, of the poor 
and ignorant, and the tuition of the blind and deaf 
and dumb. 
Third. The societies for the enlightenment and 
reform of society, removal of ancient prejudices, 
and deliverance of mankind from the thraldom of 
venerable and respectable error. 

Under the first head, I include the Presbyteri- 
an, Baptist, and other Missionary Societies; the 
anti-Roman-Catholic Societies, the intensely 
Protestant Associations, and a!l‘those associations 
which attract and enlist sectarian sympathies and 
feelings. These are the great rallying points of 
certain classes of the clergy—the chosen fields of 
your Kirks and Cheevers. It is gratifying to find 
that much good has resulted from these organiza- 
tions ; but it has not been unmingled good, and has 
fallen far short of what ought to have been ac- 
complished. There has been quite too much of 
the bitterness of sectarian bigotry and pelemical 
rancor in these denominational societies. I am 
rejoiced to find, however, that, of late, there has 
been rather an amelioration intheirtone. There 
is a little more of the spirit of the Gospel of peace 
and charity than formerly. Even Dr. Cheever’s 
voice has become somewhat softened. Perhaps 
his translation from an old-fashioned wooden 
church, near the vulgar Bowery, to a splendid 
temple, in the midst of the “upper ten thou- 
sand,” may have mollified the fierceness of his 
orthodoxy. But the great greund of regret and 
complaint is, that the fearful moral wastes at 








you are aware, “Anniversary Week in New 
York.” Here, as in the great centre of moral 
and religious America, the various associations 
for the promotion of the truth and the advance- 
ment of benevolence amongst men, assemble for 
the purpose of declaring their progress during 
the past year and their plans of operation for the 
future. And, indeed, after all, this great city is 
the metropolis, the London or the Jerusalem, of 
the continent. The hour is in all probability 
coming, when, somewhere in the fair country 
watered by the mightiest of rivers, the great chief 
city of the Republic will lift its head, in all the 
pride of a vast population and the possession of 
ten hundred sources of intellectual and physical 
power ; but, just now, New York is the heart of 
the Union, from which the great tide of popular 
opinion and sentiment receives its impulse and 
direction. These religious anniversaries have 
always constituted one of the most interesting of 
the mingled influences which emanate from this 
moral and intellectual centre. This year they 
have lost none of their interest ; 0M the contrary, 
they have presented an aspect more important 
than ever. They have invited more than ever 
the anxious attention of the thoughtful student 
of the progress of the world. 

In these meetings, the great community of pro- 
fessing Christians in the United States—that vast 
domain which two short centuries have added to 
the realm of Christendom—proclaims what it is 
doing for the cause of God and man. I confess it 
was With a feeling of deep solemnity that I ad- 
dressed myself to the study of these meetings. 
On every side we are appalled by the prevalence 
of the most frightful evils. Ignorance, vice, crime, 
hunger, thirst, nakedness, gaunt images of human 
depravity, stalk abroad unabashed inthe open day. 
Violence, oppression, blood, are seen everywhere. 
Shrieking, moaning, blaspheming—now Jabbering 
in the idiocy of debasing sensualism, now affright- 
ing the ear with the demoniac shouts of evil pas- 
sions—humanity utters its voice. It is indeed a 
sad, discordant voice, in n0 wise softened by the 
low, continued .wailings of the millions in bondage, 
and the many millions more who, nominally free, 
are yet in their physical condition far beneath 
the beasts of the field? It is, then, a painfully 
interesting thing to investigate the amount of ef- 
fort made for the relief of this terribly distressed 





and burdened humanity, by those who call them- . 


home have heen neglected, in the effort to effect 
more splendid achievements abroad. What are 
| the supporters of these grand missionary organi- 
| zations doing for the evangelization of the hea- 
| then in our cities, and towns, and villages? “These 

things ought ye to have done, and not leave the 

other undone”? There are congregations of pro- 
| fessing Christians in this city, who subscribe mu- 
| nificently to the work of missions in India; and 
| yet I never heard of any deputations from them 
going down to the wharves to embrace their rag- 
| ged Irish brethren as they land upon our shores. 
| | have never heard of their pastors at the “ Five 
| Points.” I have never seen these friends of mis- 
| sions in the filthy cellars and crumbling garrets 
of the dark places of New York. I do not believe 
that any of your missionary doctors of divinity 
ever visited the “Old Brewery,” that charnel- 
house of poverty, vice, wretchedness, and despair, 
in the very heart of this Christian city. 

Is that poor Irish family, just landed, shivering, 
famished, ignorant of God and his plan of salva- 
tion, of less account than the Hottentot or the 
Chinese? Yet I have seen Chinese “converts” 
| borne in triumph through our streets, in the lux- 
urious carriages of wealthy disciples of Christian- 
ity, whilst the poor Irish marr or woman hae veen 
allowed to rot in a cellar. We expend millions 
to convert the poor people on the banks of the 
Ganges, but we have no bowels of compassion for 
the wretches who come to us from the banks of 
the Shannon. “These things ought ye to have 
done, and not leave the other undone.” 

I ask, is there a Christian church in this city 
whose missionary zeal has been blazoned in the 
reports of these anniversaries, which has stretched 
forth its hand, as a church, to help these poor breth- 
ren who are fleeing hither from the famine and 
the pestilence? ILask, is therea Christian church 
in this city, glorying in its laurels reaped in the 
sultry climes of India, which has made any sys- 
tematic effort, as a church, to save the thousands 
in this city who are going down by the sides of 
the pit? “These things ought ye to have done, 
and not leave the others undone.” 

I regard this missionary work as the greatest 
that can attract the energies of man. But per- 
verse and depraved human nature has converted 
it to its own selfish purposes in a great degree. 
It is the Protestant system of indulgences. The 
wealthy banker, or merchant, or stockholder, gives 
one hundred or one thousand dollars a year to the 
Missionary Society, and his conscience sleeps in 
undisturbed serenity. The Roman Catholic mil- 
lionaire bequeathes thousands for masses for the 
repose of his soul. The Protestant millionuire en- 
dows a mission at Seringapatam. What Christ 
demanded from both, was a life of practical exer- 
tion in the cause of Christian charity. 

When we look at the second class of these as- 
séciations—the practically philanthropic institu- 
tions—a remarkable discovery is made. The great 
mass of their supporters and patrons do not make 
by any means, such extravagant and loud-mouthed 
pretensions to Christianity as those who are con- 
nected with the sectarian organizations. Yet here 
is the genuine spirit of that faith whose Founder 
went about continually doing good; whose mira- 
cles were all miracles of mercy; whose philan- 
thropy was no speculative theory, but one of 
works, and founded on a just conception of the 
wants of poor, weak, necessitous human nature. 
I would gladly give a sketch of what these excel- 
lent societies are doing, but my space will not 
permit me to do so. Suffice it to say, that in their 
several departments of benevolent exertion, they 
are going on with added prosperity and power. 

It might be supposed that the third class of as- 
sociations—those which have for their object the 
removal of prejudices, the overthrow of ancient 
error, and the enlightenment of society on great 
questions connected most intimately with the wel- 
fare of the human family—would attract the ear- 
nest co-operation of the clergy. But it is not so. 
The anti-slavery societies, the societies for the 
improvement of prison discipline, for the abolition 
of capital punishment, for the prevention of crime, 
for the correction of great social abuses, Were not, 
I observed, favored to any great extent with the 
presence and aid of the ministers of the Gospel. 
A small band of faithful men, like their Master, 
but little esteemed by the world, represented the 
great mass of the clergy. 

It is indeed a melancholy fact, that the clergy, 
as a body, are behind the great reforming spirit 
of the day. Were the American clergy animated 
by that spirit of faithfulness and zeal which should 
characterize the servants of Christ—were they as 
one man warmed by the spirit of the dauntless 
Paul—our land would present this day a very 
different spectacle. The pulpit of the United 
States (of course there are exceptions) is sadly 
recreant to its duty. It has become quite too 
“respectable.” It is too respectable to offend the 
prejudices of men. It is too respectable to utter 
the thunders of the violated law of Heaven. It is 
too respectable to lift up its voice without evasion 
in denunciation of overshadowing social evils. It 
is too respectable to direct against the oppressor 
of his fellow-man, 

“ The sacramental host of God’s elect.” 


Just think of upwards of one hundred clergymen, 
representing the body of the Protestant 
church in this land, meeting in this city for the 
purpose of forming a bond of Christian union, 
and, after four days’ speechifying, s ing with 
the declaration that “slavery was an evil?” Let 
us hope for a better day! 

On the whole, no Christian heart can look on 
these anniversary meetings without rejoicing. We 
see a good deal of sectarian feeling, it is true, but 
the general impression is cheering. What is most 
to be dreaded and avoided is the resting of the 
Christian church in these associated efforts. The 
great thing needed is personal, individual effort. Every 
Christian should be a missionary society, a Bible 


society, a clothing society, an anti-slavery society, 
a prison-discipline society, in himself. e trust 


too much to these organizations for doing good. 
How many in this city of the patrons of these 
splendid associations devote an hour a day to seek- 
ing out the ignorant and the wretched, in order 
that they may be taught, and fed, and clothed? 
How many devote one hour in a year to such a 
purpose ? 

Clergymen expect their congregations to sub- 


seribe to the Missionary Society. Collect 
taken up, Sabbath after Sabbath. But ane 
heard from the pulpit an exhortation to go down 
to the wharves. or to visit the cellars of the “ Five 
Points,” for the purpose of rescuing perishing sin- 
ners. Wedonot do our whole duty when we sub- 
scribe five, or fifty, ora hundred dollars to the 
funds of one of these societies, or “lift up our 
hands” with Dr. Potts. The Devil knows the 
value of individual effort. Christians ought to 
“ go about doing good.” They should not be afraid 
of soiling their fine clothes by coming in contact 
with the poor. The clergymen of our large cities, 
who break the bread of life to pious fashionables, 
in splendid temples, with spring-back cushioned 
pews, should not be ashamed to leave the drawing- 
room occasionally for the nasty cellar. The wor- 
thy believer should not rest satisfied with stand- 
ing well in the books of the Bible Society. 

In the day when the Lord of heaven and earth 
makes up his jewels, it will be found that, whilst 


* Rills of oily eloquence, 
In soft meanders,” 


trickled sweetly on the ears of thousands assem- 
bled in the Tabernacles and Exeter halls of Christ- 
endom, there were humble, ooscure men and wo- 
men, preaching the glad tidings of salvation, and 
ministering to the necessities of brothers and sis- 
ters, naked and destitute of daily food, in dark 
places of Christian cities, which these grand or- 
ganizations had wholly overlooked, whose faithful 
individual labors far outweigh all the achieve- 
ments of these splendid associations. ‘To do 
good and to communicate, forget not; for with 
such sacrifice God is well pleased.” “Charge 
them that are rich in this world, that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready to distrib- 
ute, willing to communicate”’ “These ought ye 
to have done, and not leave the other undone.” 
Joun Situ tHe Youncer. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, May 14, 1847. 

Mrz. Epitor: The city license question, about 
which everybody has been talking lately, has at 
last been decided, after hearings innumerable, by 
the Mayor and Aldermen. The committee on the 
subject reported in favor of granting licenses to 
retailers to the number of two in each ward, and 
who should be of good moral characters, but 
against extending the privilege to innkeepers and 
victuallers. On the question of acceptance, be- 
fore the Board, the votes stood four to four, and 
the decision was made by the Mayor, giving the 
casting vote in the negative. For the present year, 
then, no licenses whatever are to be granted for the 
sale of spirituous liquors in Boston. 

A trial has been going on the present week, in 
which the parties were Curtis vs. Nye, and the 
suit was brought by Mr. Curtis for the recovery 
of $225, being the amount of a professional fee 
demanded by him for services rendered the de- 
fendant “and others,” in advocating a certain pro- 
posed railroad route before the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Railroads, during the month of March, 
1846. The Judge (Merrick) gave a somewhat 
extended charge to the jury, and on the subject of 
damages instructed them that they were to take 
the testimony of competent witnesses as to what 
compensation the plaintiff was really entitled to 
for the services rendered ; for that professional 
service, like all other service, had its market 
value, and was worth just what it would bring, 
The legal profession was argued to be a monopo- 
ly ; if it was so, it was a widely diffused monopo- 
ly, and open to all who chose to qualify them- 
selves for its practice, &c. The jury returned a 
verdict of $204.47 for the plaintiff. 

The Long Pond water works are progressing 
rapidly at the present time, an immense number 
of laborers being employed along the way, almost 
the whole distance. Our streets, too, are filled 
with parties of men engaged in laying down the 
iron pipes in all parts of the city, and the work 
seems likely to be completed in a short time. A 
large reservoir is now in process of completion on 
Beacon Hill, just in the rear of the State House, 


which is situated upon the highest land within the 
city limits. 














A large and respectable meeting of the citizens 
of Worcester was held this week, for the purpose 
of showing their respect for the memory of Capt. 
George Lincoln, who was recently killed in Mex- 
ico. Capt. Lincoln was a native of Worcester, 
and a son of ex-Governor Lincoln, of that place. 
Judge Merrick was chosen chairman of the meet- 
ing; and, after the passage of appropriate resolu- 
tions, measures were taken for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to the memory of Capt. 
Lincoln. . 

The friends of Colleges, at least in the North- 
ern and Middle States, have had frequent occa- 
sion to lament the evils of the system of bestow- 
ing Commencement appoiniments, as it has exist- 
ed for several years. The difficulty has been, 
that in awarding a number of parts, of different 
values as regards honor, injustice is often done to 
meritorious students, especially when, as is not 
unfrequently the case, two or more are found to 
be so nearly on a par, that not even the most rigid 
system of “marking” the recitations will give a 
perceptible difference between them. And these 
marks, too, are made according to an arbitrary 
scale, fixed in the mind of each Professor, and each 
differing, as a matter of course, from all the others. 
In view of these evils, various courses have lat- 
terly been resorted to by different Colleges. Some 
continue to follow the old way, under different 
systems of marking, and others have abolished all 
honors, and their Commencement speakers are 
chosen by lot. A plan has recently been adopted 
at Williams College, in this State, which, while 
it furnishes a stimulus to industry, seems to be 
free from the evils of the system of “honors.” A 
certain fixed standard of excellence is settled, and 
all who reach it are entitled to appointments of 
equal honor. By this arrangement, many hard 
feelings and petty jealousies among the students 
will be avoided, and rivalry no longer exist. 

One of the latest Yankee tricks resorted to for 
raising the wind, is stated to have occurred recent- 
ly, and certainly is not behind the rest in point of 
ingenuity. A piano maker of the name of Cay is 
said to have got his name altered to that of Chick- 
ering, (the name of one of our first piano forte 
makers,) and he now turns out genuine “ Chicker- 
ing instruments.” 

George W. Thayer, Esq., late cashier of the 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank in this city, has 
resigned his office, having been elected president 
of the Exchange Bank. 

The Chronotype man has been indicted by the 
grand jury for talking of the “ unriteous judg- 
ment” of the jury in the recent case of Tubbs vs. 
Tukey, (city marshal,) which imposed a fine on 
Mr. Tukey for illegal imprisonment of the plain- 
tiff. GG. ¥..B. 


. 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, May 15, 1847. 

THE ANNIVERSARIES—NATIONAL ERA DENOUNCED. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

When I made up my mind, or, rather, made up 
my engagements, to be here during anniversary 
week, I supposed that it would be expected of me 
to note down whatever might come under my ob- 
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tion would remove from slavery the chiefest of its 
props, and leave it to fall by ita own wer todon 
self-crushing weight of unprofitableness and cor. 
ruption, in the States where its evil-star existence 
is, at present, most unfortunately, “ recognised,” 
as we understand the great body of their school 
to admit, in the Constitution of the United States, 
© much preliminary, as needful to enable cer- 
tain of your readers to get a general idea of the 
position of the body, whose doings I am about to 
notice impartially, as my presence enabled me to 
do—holding, as I do, an entirely independent 
=e a8 to these “ parties,” and contemplating 
them from a point of view unobscured by the 
mists of favoritism. 
Bema te Pe the « American Anti-Sla- 
at the Broadway Teberastinwa ee od 
large audience of such as, in the reer 4 
oo. et. I say “in the 
the “ hisses” which, from time to ti fs 
eloquence-charmed. stillness of hednemee 
must say that some of the most eloquent sen- 
tences I have ever heard fall from mortal lips— 
ay, and the most eloquent of these fell from the 
lips of a runaway Maryland slave, now known 
throughout not only this, but other lands, by the 
assumed name of Douglass; and well was that 
name chosen, for there is about this man traits 
not unworthy of Walter Scott’s ideal of heroism, 
as embodied in dis Douglas. x 

The usual annual report of this Society was 
read by Sydney Howard Gay, a gentleman of 
prominence in the Anti-Slavery ranks, and widely 
known as the editor of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, published in this city, as the organ of 
the Society. The report presented a clear state- 
ment of the operations of the Society during the 
past year, and of what it proposed to do in the 
year to come, and vindicated at the same time its 
fundamental principles and leading measures. | 
am saved the trouble of outlining its statements 
for your use, as I find them condensed after the 
usual indefatigability of one of the Tribune's able 
corps of reporters. 

The other speakers on the occasion, besides 
Frederick Douglass, already mentioned. were 
William Lloyd Garrison, President of the Socie- 
ty, and Wendell Phillips, both of Boston. The 
speech of the first-named was, as usual, charac- 
terized by uncompromising boldness and blunt- 
ness of utterance—such as should convince any 
one that, whatever other quality might be fairly 
attributed to him, honesty of purpose is the lead- 
ing trait of his ardent and laborious career as an 
Abolitionist of a class who glory in being hated, 
and are not disappointed by the want of that 
feeling on the part of those whose peculiar inter- 
ests they so undisguisedly aim to overthrow! 
Mr. Phillips’s oratory is of a different style; ear- 
nest, but polished, grave, but electric, at times, to 
a rare degree. Such was his speech on this occa- 
sion, while attaining to the additional quality of 
classic purity not flattened by the studied man- 
nerism too common with the class of public speak- 
ers commonly called “finished orators.” 

Since Tuesday, business meetings have been 
held from day to day, with varying attendance 
and equally varying interest. One of these was in- 
terrupted by a mob headed by a noted Tammany 
Hall orator, named Edward Straham, backed by 
Levi D. Slamm, Randolph Tucker, of Virginia, 
and others. Seeing that a large portion of the 
audience were not disposed to hear Mr. Strahan, 
and believing that a refusal would lead to out- 
and-out violence, I proposed, as a Virginia-born 
Southerner, to reply to Mr. Strahan, if the audi 
ence would hear, and his speech should be deem- 
ed worth replying to. This proposition was taken 
in high dudgeon by the friends of Mr. Strahan, 
but it had the intended effect on the audience. 
The anticipated novelty of a discussion hetween 
a Northerner in favor of slavery and a Southerner 
opposed to it, had the desired effect. Whether 
the speech of Mr. Strahan was “ worth” answer- 
ing, 1 shall not now undertake to determine; but 
certainly it was not too much “to the point.” 
Besides, my inclination to keep silent was grati- 
fied by the exhaustion of all the time by the gen- 
tleman’s speech. Late as it was, Mr. Garrison 
replied briefly ; but, as usual, this patriotic party 
left the stand, of which they had well nigh taken 
entire possession, and “ decamped” from the Hall 
before Mr. G. had concluded—thus acting up to 
the notion of Hudibras, that 


“He who fights and runs away, 


main, appeared 
main,” because 











May live to fight another day "”’ 

The closing meeting was held on Thursday 
afternoon, and closed with a number of resolu- 
tions, characterized by strong language. Only 
one of these | propose to send you. It reads 
thus: 

“ Resolved, That a paper, located in the District 
of Columbia, in the capital of the country, at the 
headquarters of the slave traffickers, and sur- 
rounded by slave prisons and slave auctions, and 
ostensibly by name and position the grand organ 
of the Anti-Slavery movement in the United 
States, yet conducted in such a doubtful, cool, 
and pointless manner as to elicit no outbreak of 
slaveocratic feeling in any quarter, not even a 
single animadversion from the Washington Union, 
(the national organ of the slave power,) not the 
slightest expression of alarm or indignation in all 
the slaveholding regions, but, on the contrary, 
commendation from the Southern press for its 
lack of all the characteristics of unadulterated 
Abolitionism—is a paper which neither repre- 
sents the Anti-Slavery cause, nor deserves the 
patronage of real Abolitionists; and such is the 
National Era, established under the auspices of 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society.” 

Thus your Southern readers will see that, while 
they are anathematizing your journal for going 
it “too strong,” Mr. Garrison and his adherents 
are denouncing you in the most uncompromising 
terms. Indeed, Mr. Garrison declared, in so many 





words, that “ such a paper was worse than no pa- 
per at all;” and, further, that had you (yes, you, 
Dr. Bailey, don’t flinch!) not failed to do your 
duty—that, had you done it, as in “the earlier 
part of your career,’ the second number of the 
National Era never would have appeared by con- 
sent of the mob. In other words, that the fact 
that you have not stirred up the vengeance of 
the populace around you, proves that your paper 
is not faithful to the cause, while “unworthy of 
the support of the true friends of Anti-Slavery.” 
How do you relish that, my friend ? es 
.E.S. 





THE MARKETS. 


From the New York correspondent of the Era. 
New York, May 17. 

The stock market has rather a downward tendency. 

The exchange market closed heavy for the steamer. Seven 
per cent. for leading bills, and dull. 

Flour and meal.—The market is still buoyant, and very 
active. Parcels on the spot are taken at improved prices, and 
the supply is not equal to the demand. ere is also a con- 
tinued large request for future delivery, and the quantity of- 
fering is not sufficient to meet it. The receipts to-day were 

barrels. On the spot, the sales reach 8,000 or 10,000 
barrels, at $7.87 1-2 a $7.94, and to some extent $8. Good 
common brands Genesee may be quoted $7.94. xtra flour 
is very scarce, and about 500 barrels “Hiram Smith” and 
“Lockport Extra” sold at $8.75. A lot of 250 barrels good 
Ohio round hoop, via Philadelphia, sold at $8.25. We have 
the first arrival of Ohio extra flour this season, 500 barrels 
“ Castalia,” via Oswego, to Dwight Johnson. For future de- 
livery, the sales reach about 20,000 barrels, including 10,000 
barrels, part Ohio, at $7.75 a $7.81 1-4 in. all May, 2,000 to 
3,000 in June $7.37 1-2, 1,000 Genesee $7.50, and 6,000in July 
$7.25. Of Southern, the supply continues trifling. Small 
sales, to arrive, of Georgetown, are making at $8.121-2a 
$8.25. Meal is firm, and generally held at $5. ‘The sales 
are 3,000 barrels at $4.69 to arrive, and $4.75 a $4.81 1-4 on 
the spot. : 

Grain.—The demand is good for wheat to arrive, but_the 
supply is moderate. Sales of 6,000 bushels Ohio at $1.70. Gen- 
esee 18 held at $1.80. Corn was in large demand, and the 
rates went up two cents per bushel. The sales reach 55,000 
to 60,000 bushels at 96 a 98 cents, and 4,000 mixed at 94 cents. 
The ipts of corn were 46,000 bushels. For future deliv- 





servation during my stay here; but I was pl d 
to learn that you had already made ample pro- 
vision for attention to matters and things in gene- 
ral, and that I would be accordingly excused, for 
the present, from a task at which my mind is dis- 
posed to rebel stubbornly, since it got rid of bur- 
dens of an editorial task-system, borne for so 
many long, yet, I hope, not altogether profftless 
years. But I have been informed, since my arri- 
val here, that there is one special matter, of which 
you desire me to take note—the anniversary of 
the “ American Anti-Slavery Society,” composed 
of that school of Abolitionists better known in 
our Southern region as the “Garrisonians.” Be- 
fore proceeding to “fill your orders,” as a mer- 
chant would say, allow me to enable your South- 
ern readers to distinguish this body from that 
with which you are understood to sympathize, 
albeit not its “organ,” as some of your cotempo- 
raries have affirmed in the face of what ought to 
have been received as sufficiently explicit denials 
on your part. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society is not the 
embodiment of “ political abolitionism,” as South- 
ern editors and orators seem to suppose. Its 
membership is composed chiefly of such as eschew 
politics altogether, maintaining an absolute “aloof- 
ness,” as Margaret Fuller would say. They pro- 
fess to believe that the Constitution of the United 
States is a covenant with Despotism—the special 
shield of Slavery. Hence their motto, “No union 
with slaveholders,” and their advocacy of the 
out-and-out doctrine of disunion—a doctrine in 
which they have openly gloried hitherto, and in 
which they have continued to glory during their 
present meeting, with increased emphasis, while 
pointing to the progress and purposes of the Mex- 
ican war. Refusing, many of them, like their 
leader, Mr. Garrison, to vote at all, they would, 
with much more propriety, be styled Anti-politi- 
cal Abolitionists—the me «political Abolition- 
ists” being those of the Liberty party, who be- 
lieve that a fair interpretation of the Constitu- 


ery, the demand was equally large. ‘The sales reach 110,000 
bushels, including parcels in June at 90, June and July at 85 
a 87 and in J uly and August at 87 cents. A sale of 2,000 bush- 
els rye was made at $1.02. About 5,000 bushels barley sold 
at 72a 74 cents. Oats are very steady, with sales of 10,000 to 
15,000 bushels, at 50 cents. 

Provisions.—The pork market is steady, with fair demand. 
Sales of 500 barrels at $13.50, and $16 for new and $13.12 for 
old. For pickled meats the inquiry is fair, with small sup- 
plies. Sales of 50 tierces Dana’s shoulders at 7 1-4, and a 
small parcel of Western hams at 8 3-4 cents. Of bacon, 40,000 
pounds inferivr sold at 8 1-2 cents, and 10,000 pounds shoul- 
ders and hams at 6 1-4 and 8 cents. Small sales of lard at 
93-4. 97-8 cents, in barrels. A sale of 15,000 pounds grease 
was made at 6 7-8 cents. 





Battimore, May 18. 


The receipt of the Britannia’s news has caused holders to 
advance the price of breadstuffs. Sales yesterday of Howard 
street flour, before the news, at $8.50; also, about 1,000 bar- 
rels at $8.25 to $8.37 1-2. To-day, holders are firm in asking 

9 for all descriptions. Corn meal held at $5.25. Supply of 

“Gren Senet in market. Prime red would doubtless 
bring $2 per bushel. White corn $1.05, yellow $1.09 a $1.10 
an advance of 10 a 11 cents per bushel on white, and 5 aé 
cents on yellow. Sales of oats to-day at 60 cents for Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, and 58 cents for Virginia. 

Provisions.—Little doing in beef and pork. Mess pork is 
held at $16 50, prime at $14; No. 1 beef at $12.50, and prime 
at $10 50; 20,000 pounds bulk pork sides, 9 cents. There is 
a good demand for bacon, and sides have advanced—shoulders 
at 7 1-27 3-4 cents, sides at 99 1-4 cents, and hams at 9a 
10cents. Not much doing in lard; we quote kegs at 10 cents, 
oof Catilen A Ddaafinbeny ve ~ ‘ 

ee) .—Prices range from $3 to $4.50 per 100 pounds 
on the hoof, equal to $6 a $8.75 ore oe waite quality sold 
at $5; the average price was $4. 

fogs.—Supply fair. Sales are making at $6.50 a $7. 





Puitapevpnta, May 18. 

Flour.—Fiour is unsettled in price since the steam ship 
Britannia was telegraphed. Sales of 1,500 or 2,000 barrel, 
sane the forenoon, at $8; Spy? rad holders ask 

. Sales of rye flour at $5.25 a $5.37. 

" Wheat.—But little wheat atoat wneold : 2000) — good 

‘ennsylvania red at $1.2 ashe]; now he Br" 

Corne—Sales of 4 to 5,000 bushels good Pennsylvania 
round yellow corn at $1.05 per bushel. 

Oats—Southern ome are wanted at 52 a 53 cents. 








: Y.—Miss Mortey will this day open 
Nia = Eee of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and 
pedal braid bonnets, China — and fine English straws, 

and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) 
Brena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace a, (very 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, French 
and drawn silk ; China gimp, ioe 


lawns “ 
braid, and Leghorn flats. caps, and flowers, 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 

Straw and N tan bonnets repaired in a supevior man- 





"Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. May 12—t¢ 
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[CONCLUDED FROM FIRST PAGE.] 
down, both here and nen those eminent for 
services and moral worth. : oreign 

With the members of the British and eval of 
Anti-Slavery Society, we mourn Cxarxson, of 
their venerable President, ee nis of eman- 
Joseph J ohn Gurney, and Cicipate in our grief, 
cipation ; an e Ms i 
caee i “a ent the decease of friends and associates 


in this country. Rev. Theodore S. Wright, who 


, ces at the last Anniversary. 
led the devotions) sot” ember of the Executive 
Ce ined from the formation of the Society, as 

ommi"; friend of every good object, has been 
well as a frie} . ; 
called from his labors on earth to his reward in 
heaven. Thefriends of the oppressed also mourn 
the death of other devoted champions, among 
whom mention should be made of Dr. Eels, oft 
Illinois, and N. P. Rogers, of New Hampshire. 

Deprived of the services of the Corresponding 

Secretary, by sickness and absence in a foreign 
land, during a large part of the year, the Com- 
mittee are not able to report the completion of all 
the plans devised at its commencement. Still, 
previous to his departure, Mr. Phelps had edited 
five numbers of the last year’s Rerorrer, in which 
were discussed some of the vital principles of the 
cause, and prepared for publication a Liberty Al- 
manac, of 46 pages, full of useful and interesting 
matter. 
* Had he never written anything else, these pub- 
lications would be an enduring testimony of the 
talents, wisdom, skill, philanthropy, and piety, 
that he consecrated to the service of his oppressed 
countrymen and fellow-men, in the fear of God. 
He has, we have just learned, recently arrived at 
the South, with health somewhat improved, but 
too feeble to reach this city in season to attend 
the Anniversary. 

A German Anti-Slavery Almanac for 1847 was 
also published, and extensively circulated, under 
the sanction of the Committee, with an elaborate 
and able original address to those who speak that 
language in this country, by that eminent scholar, 
Dr. Carovi, of Frankfort, Germany. ‘The Anti- 
Slavery Reading Room and Depository have been 
frequented by large numbers, who have had wel- 
come access to the anti-slavery literature, and 
have witnessed the industry with which the busi- 
ness of the Society has been conducted by the 
proper agents. Tracts and other publications 
have been issued by the Committee, from time to 
time; the two last being, a tract entitled “Shall 
we give Bibles to Three Millions of American 
Slaves?” and a “ Protest and Remonstrance against 
the Course pursued by the Evangelical Alliance 
on the subject of American Slavery.” : 

In no year since the commencement of the anti- 
slavery effort in this country has there been so 
much discussion on the subject of slavery as dur- 
ing the past year. In the halls of the National 
and State Legislatures, in newspapers, in eccle- 
siastical assemblies, and among the people, the 
question of slavery has occupied unusual atten- 
tion. Editors of religious and secular newspapers, 
who had previously stood aloof or opposed the 
anti-slavery cause, have in several instances con- 
fessed that public sentiment demanded a discus- 
sion of the subject, and, in particular instances, 
both Democratic and Whig papers have strenu- 
ously advocated the cause of the slave. 

The introduction of the “Wilmot proviso” in 
Congress has immortalized the name of the inde- 
pendent Democrat of Pennsylvania, who, with 
kindred spirits in other States, refuse any longer 
to be the “ white slaves” of Southern despots, or 
to be “driven to the wall,” and “ nailed down like 
base money,” by the arrogant rew who have for 
so many years usurped the Government of this 
country. The sovereign States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, &c., have solemnly resolved 
that they are utterly opposed to any farther ex- 
tension of slave territory. Even in New Hamp- 
shire, the presént dominant party has been obliged 
to “do homage to the rising spirit of freedom,” 
and become pledged against the extension of hu- 
man slavery. 

The Northern States have at length, under the 
“stimulus of public opinion received from Aboli- 
tionists,” become aroused to feel their degradation, 
the reproach of the country, if not the wrongs ot 
the slave; and it is hoped that no political magi- 
cian will ever again be able to wave his compro- 
mising wand over the National Legislature, and 
induce truckling doughfaces to violate the Con- 
stitution and break their plighted faith. 

Anti-slavery discussion has not been confined 
to the halls of Congress or the free States. For 
a time, C. M. Clay’s paper, “The True Ameri- 
can,” boldly advocated the cause of emancipation 
in Kentucky. Its subscription list was large, and 
constantly increasing, and the circulation extend- 
ing in the slave States as well as the North, when 
the proprietor, with a senseless ambition, united 
with the “chivalry” of the South in an attempt to 
“conquer peace” with Mexico, as if the reputa- 
tion he might perchance gain as a warrior in such 
a contest would fit him to bea more popular cham- 
pion of freedom, should he live to return to Ken- 
tucky. It is in contemplation by a band of true- 
hearted Kentuckians to establish an anti-slavery 
paper within the limits of their State, under the 
editorship of a Southern man equally fearless, but 
more discreet and more wise. 

The “Weekly Visiter,” at Baltimore, which 
had devoted a portion of its columns to the anti- 
slavery cause with consistency and fearlessness, 
has been merged in the “ National Era,” but its 
late editor is still engaged in promoting the cause 
in Maryland. A public discussion has been held 
in Baltimore for several successive days, on the 
subject, “ Will the abolition of slavery in Mary- 
land tend to its prosperity?” In Delaware, a bill 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, after having 
been passed by the House, was rejected in the 
Senate, only by a tie vote. It is confidently be- 
lieved that this State will, ere long, be numbered 
with the free States of the Union. 

Many churches and associations of ministers in 
the free States have adopted excellent resolutions 
on the subject of slavery. Yet it may be a ques- 
tion whether ecclesiastical bodies, on the whole, 
are not behind political bodies in opposition to 
this curse of the country. The New School Gen- 
eral Assembly made an advance upon the past, 
though, as heretofore, on the motion of a North- 
ern member, and he a nominal Abolitionist, com- 
pliant conservatism prevailed. The Old School 
General Assembly, after an excited discussion, 
agreed to stand where it has ever stood, viz: on 
the ground that slavery is an “evil,” but that the 
individual practice and support of it is no bar to a 
regular standing in the church. Dean Wilber- 
force, now Bishop of Oxford, has said that the 
Protestant Episcopal church of the United States 
bears no voice against slavery. This cannot be 
said, perhaps, of any other denomination with so 
much truth. And there ought not to be occasion 
for its being said, wholly or in part, of any denom- 
ination, of any general assembly, synod, presby- 
tery, association, consociation, or church, in Chris- 
tendom. 

The celebrated Dr. Arnold, of England, has re- 
marked, “The church is an organization to put 
down all moral evil, either within her own body 
or out of it” And an American preacher, ot 
equal celebrity, has declared, “There is no power 
out of the church that could sustain slavery an 
hour, if it were not sustained by it.” Shall we, 
then, repudiate the church? By no means; but 
we should distinguish between the visible organi- 
zation and the invisible company of true believ- 
ers—between the faithful and unfaithful. 

Mention has been made of a remonstrance is- 
sued by “the committee against the Evangelical 


* Alliance. Efforts were made in the Convention 


that met in London to exclude slaveholders. Not 
suceeeding in this, an attempt was made to ex- 
clude those who, by their own fault, continue such. 
But the American members of. that body prevail- 
ed upon the Convention to let slavery alone, say- 
ing, that if they made it a ground of exclusion, an 
antI-BrttisH feeling would be raised in this coun- 
try, which would greatly impede their efforts to 
form a branch of the Evangelical Alliance free 
from the contamination of slavery ; and pledging 
themselves to do their duty, as anti-slavery men, 
on their return to their own country. How has 
this pledge heen redeemed? 'These very men have 
attempted to form an American branch, that 
should admit slaveholders who hold slaves, “not 
by their own fault, or for the sake of their own 
advantage, but from motives entirely benevolent ;” 

have’ determined, while they call slavery a 
“stupendous evil,” to admit tothe Alliance slave- 
holders, if “ ble members of evangelical 
churches.” General Jackson was a member of an 
evangelical church, and Mr. Clay is at the pres- 
ent time; the former was a slaveholder, and so 
is the latter; not by their own fault, or for the 


sake of their own advantage merel , as they would 


say, but from motives of benevolence. General 
Jackson, then, if living, and Mr. Clay, if still a 
church member, would be eligible as candidates 
for admission to the American branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance! 

If in the present state of the church it be, as 
some allege, impossible or exceedingly inconve- 
nient to decide as to the fitness of men for mem- 
bership to such an Alliance, in consequence of 
their connection with immoralities, why not ex. 
clude slaveholders on the ground of heresy? The 
man who attempts to justify slaveholding from the 
Bible should be considered as unsound in the faith. 
And ministers of the Gospel who have attempt- 
ed to discriminate between good and bad slave- 
holders deserve to be rebuked ; and it is grati- 


there were any slaveholders from humanity or 
tio: Percocg a He could te wy 

















motives of benevolence and selfishness. No man 
could be compelled to hold slaves against his will. 
The law might compel a man to maintain slaves, 
but could not compe! him to exercise acts of own- 
ership over them.” A 

It has often been asserted that the Abolition 
excitement has made the condition of the slaves 
worse. Reasoning from obvious principles, this 
could not be the case. Still, it is interesting to 
see Southern testimony in opposition to the sian. 
derous assertion. The Presbytery of Charleston, 
South Carolina, as late as last month, expressed 
gratification “in observing an increasing interest 
among the members and ministers of the church 
for the religious instruction of the colored popu- 
lation.” And Wittiam Carers, D. D., of the 
same State, belonging to another denomination, 
says, in the Christian Advocate of February 5th, 
1847, “Only think, that where, seventeen years 
ago, the colored people had been, time out of mind, 
without the Gospel |instancing the particular dis- 
tricts] there, at the present ume they are more 
fully served than elsewhere in the country.” 

It is pleasing to notice the developments made 
by the colored race, and the refutation given to 
the calumnies uttered against their endowments 
and capacities. Men, who have been slaves, are 
demonstrating to the world their ability not only 
for self-government, but as models and teachers 
for the Anglo-Saxon race. One of those Ameri- 
cans, called “Africans,” hasrecently returned from 
a voyage to England, after addressing numerous as- 
semblies, and receiving the hospitality of the inhab- 
itants of the United Kingdom, and demonstrating 
there, as he had here, his capacity as a man and 
his gifts as an orator. His eloquent voice has 
this day been heard in this place, by a multitude 
of delighted hearers, who have listened to his ap- 
peal, “Am I not a man and a brother ?” it isa 
source of high gratification that the free people of 
color are gradually gaining their rights as men 
and as citizens, and giving their children advan- 
tages of education. And it is honorable to them 
that the recent munificent gifts of land by Mr. 
Gerrit Smith have been to so many incentives to 
become cultivators of the soil. ; 

We would make honorable mention of a society 
that exists in this country, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the use of free-labor produce only. “As 
a personal and standing testimony against slavery, 
it is already producing excellent moral effects.” 

The inquiry, made at an early period after the 
formation of the Anti-Slavery Society in this 
country, has recently been renewed—* Shall we 
give Bibles to three millions of American slaves ?” 
An affirmative answer is made. The question is 
exciting discussion. A growing sentiment pre- 
vails, that “all men have a clear right to know 
the truth—to receive instruction—to have free 
access to the oracles of God.” What bishop, 
presbyter, elder, deacon, church member, or Bible 
society, will deny it? ‘The injunction—“ Search 
the Scriptures”—proceeded from the lips of the 
Saviour of the world. It is a heaven-granted 
right to every inhabitant of the land. Who is he 
that dares “to turn aside the right of a man be- 
fore the face of the Most High ?” 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, most unex- 
pectedly, but nobly, have removed the last vestige 
of slavery from the laws of the State; it has in- 
sured the safety of the free people of color, while 
the violent or deceptive abduction of fugitives is 
guarded against. The privilege, heretofore en- 
joyed by Southern masters, of holding slaves six 
months in the State, is entirely taken away ; and, 
as in Massachusetts and other free States, the slave 
voluntarily brought within the State becomes im- 
mediately free. This legislative act is the more 
cheering, in consequence of the retrograding act 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in its 
recent decision in the Van Zandt case, in which 
the cause of freedom was so ably but unsuccess- 
fully advocated by Mr. Chase, of Ohio, and Gov- 
ernor Seward, of New York. In view of the de- 
cisions of this tribunal, composed chiefly of slave- 
holders, may not the poor slave exclaim, with bit- 
terness of soul, “ Judgment is far from us, neither 
doth Justice overtake us. * * Judgment is 
turned away backward, and Justice standeth afar 
off; for Truth is fallen in the streets, and Equity 
cannot enter. * * * Therefore the law is 
slacked, and Judgment doth never go forth; for 
the wicked doth compass about the righteous; 
therefore, wrong judgment proceedeth.” 

The establishment of an anti-slavery newspaper 
at the City of Washington, under the manage- 
ment of an able and discreet ediior, is a subject of 
congratulation. It is edited with taste and ability, 
without compromise ; and, if adequately sustained, 
promises to be extremely useful. The introduc- 
tion of the Wilmot proviso, the discussions in 
Congress on the subject of slavery and the free- 
dom of the press, the acts of State Legislatures, 
and the growing anti-slavery sentiment of the 
country, have, under God, protected the paper 
from violence; and the patience, confidence, lib- 
erality, and prayers of its friends are invoked 
with respect to this new and important plan for 
the maintenance and diffusion of right principles 
at the seat of Government. In connection with 
the paper, the Committee had in view the issuing 
of other publications, and the employment of a liv- 
ing agency in several of the States. The funds 
contributed are insufficient to carry out the whole 
plan, but, in addition to the publications already 
issued, others are contemplated, and aid has been 
furnished for sustaining lecturers and agents. 

After this rapid glance at the progress of the 
cause in this country, we turn with heart-felt 
gratification to some notice of the doings of fellow- 
laborers in other parts of the world. The able 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and their efficient Secretary, are 
steadily and zealously pursuing the great object 
before them. Their periodical, the Reporter, is a 
valuable register of intelligence and documents, 
and a powerful advocate of the rights of man. 
The Committee exercise a watchful eye over the 
acts of their Government and the Colonial Legis- 
latures ; they institute inquiries in various parts 
of the world, and suggest many measures for the 
protection of the oppressed, and to hasten the 
downfall of the slave trade and of slavery. They 
recommend the use of free-grown produce, as far 
as practicable, in preference to slave-grown; and 
have sent to this country some beautiful speci- 
mens of plain and printed cotton goods manufac- 
tured solely from free-labor cotton. 

We are concerned to state that the slave trade 
continues to be prosecuted with unabated vigor 
and atrocity on various parts of the African coast. 
American poms | chartered for a different pur- 
pose, in our own harbors, get rid of their cargoes 
on the passage, and then freight with slaves. This 
is done with the most daring impunity. British 
and French cruisers are active and zealous in en- 
deavors to suppress the traffic, while American 
cruisers, formerly on the coast, have been, since the 
commencement of the present war, ordered to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Before they left, a few slave 
ships were captured by them, and the piratical 
masters were sent home for trial. Some of them 
were convicted and sentenced, but pardons were 
soon obtained of the President of the United 
States, while the compassionate Torrey was suf- 
fered to die in a penitentiary, surrounded by 
felons, for assisting a few slaves to effect their es- 
cape from a slave State. 

The British Government has notified all its 
functionaries residing in foreign countries, that it 
would be unfitting that any officer holding an ap- 
pointment under the Brtisih Crown should, either 
directly or indirectly, hold or be interested in 
slave property. The Government has forbidden 
such functionaries from administering to the es- 
tates of deceased persons in cases in which slaves 
form part of the property of the deceased. The 
Government has also remonstrated, with effect, 
against the laws in force in the slave States, which 
subject British-born colored persons resorting to 
them in their lawful business to imprisonment, 
and under some circumstances to be sold as slaves. 

Within a short period there has been received 
in this country “A Friendly Address from Brit- 
ish Christians to the Ministers and Elders of the 
American Presbyterian Church who bore a Faith- 
ful Testimony against Slavery in the late General 
Assembly at Philadelphia.” The address bears 
the signatures of upwards of eight hundred per- 
sons, many of them highly distinguished ministers 
and officers of churches of various denominations, 
magistrates, &c. Not a few of the names are well 
known in this country—John Pye Smith, J. How- 
ard Hinton, John Angell James, Thomas Swan, 
William Jay, Robert Jowit Robert Moffat, jun., 
James Mon ery, Joseph T’. Price, Adam Black, 
John Dick, Ralph Wardlaw, &e. They say, “We 
beseech you, dear brethren, to persevere in your 
righteous agitation, till the object is achieved. 
Cease not to expose the enormity of the crime of 
buying and selling a fellow-creature ; of reducing 
a human being, endued with an immortal soul, to 
the level of anoxoranass. * * * Bring the 
powerful influence of church discipline to bear 
upon the slaveholder. Deal with him as with a 
man-stealer or a profane person. Exhort him to 
forsake his wickedness, and repent. And if he 
refuse to hear the church, let him be unto you as 
a heathen man and a publican.” 

Steps are taking by Denmark for the abolition 
of slavery in her West India colonies. The Le- 

slature has ed a resolution requesting the 

to lay before the States a project of a law 

for a complete emancipation of the slaves. Peti- 
tions to the French Chambers, for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in the colonies, are pouring 
in, and a new periodical is to be established in 
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friends of humanity and the equal rights of rs 
to deliver the civilized and semi-barbarous worl 
from the guilt of slaveholding, with what shame 
must an American citizen hang his head, when he 
considers that a sanguinary war is now carried on 
by the Government of his country, to extend the 
limits of slavery, Thousands of lives are sacri- 
ficed on the field of battle and in hospitals, and 
tens of millions of treasure are lavished, to force 
Mexico to relinquish territory that may be added 
to the slaveholding portions of this country ; and 
this in the nineteenth century!! Let évery true- 
hearted American, every friend of peace, of jus- 
tice, of national honor, of religion, exclaim, in ref- 
erence to such an infernal war, and of its authors 
and supporters, “O my sour, COME NOT THOU INTO 
THEIR SECRET; UNTO THEIR ASSEMBLY, MINE HONOR, 
BE NOT THOU UNITED!” 

In conclusion, it is obvious that the contest be- 
tween freedom and slavery is waxing hotter and 
hotter in this country. The crisis is at hand. We 
are either to be a slaveholding nation or a nation 
of freemen. The slumbering encrgies of the free 
States are aroused, and the days of slavery, we 
trust, will soon be over. This country will not 
be suffered to sink into barbarism, nor to be ruled 
much longer by a few thousand despots, who have 
torn the Constitution into shreds, and sworn eter- 
nal enmity to the doctrine of the equality of man, 
upon which this Government was erected. Let 
us persevere, then, with united counsels and ac- 
tion, and the requiem will soon be sung over de- 
parted Despotism, while Liberty will be proclaim- 
ed throughout the land, to all the inhabitants 
thereof. 

By order of the Executive Committee: 

Lewis Tappan, 
Acting Corresponding Secretary. 


From the New York Tribune. 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The thirteenth Anniversary of this Society was 
held during the forenoon of yesterday, in the 
Broadway 'l'abernacle—Witiiam Luioyp Garki- 
son, President, in the chair. The house was well 
filled in every part. 

Mr. Garrison opened the meeting in a few re- 
marks, in which he expressed the hope that the 
importance and solemnity of the occasion would 
insure the utmost degree of order and decorum. 
The Society recognised in its full extent the lib- 
erty of opinion and speech, and only asked of the 
public first to hear, then to judge. If its doctrines 
were unsound, let them be rejected; but let this 
be done, not riotously, but in a manly and Chris- 
tian way. Mr.G. then read, in a very impressive 
manner, portions of the 2d and 18th chapters of 
Jeremiah; after which, prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Samver May, of Leicester, Massachusetts. 

Sypyey Howarp, Esq., the Secretary, read the 
Annual Report, which presented a clear statement 
of the operations of tle Society during the past 
year, and of what it proposed to do in the year to 
come; and vindicated at the same time its funda- 
mental principles and leading measures. A con- 
siderable portion of the income of the Society has 
been expended in the support of lecturing agents, 
and the most extensive field of operations has 
been the State of New York. Six hundred pub- 
lic meetings and conventions have been held in 
thirty-one counties and two hundred and fifty 
towns, covering nearly the whole territory from 
Buffalo to New York city. In this, also, the ope- 
rations of the Society have been quite extensive. 
Several agents have been employed who have la- 
bored with great efficiency. In New England and 
Pennsylvania the cause has been carried forward 
chiefly by local societies. The visit to England 
e Society, Mr. Garrison, and 
the labors there of Messrs. Douglass, Wright, 
Buffum, and others, had been productive of much 
good, in awakening a deeper interest among the 
people on the slavery question, and securing a 
more intelligent co-operation of the British Abo- 
litionists. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard, the week- 
ly organ of the Society, was in a very prosperous 
condition, the number of its subscribers having 
been more than doubled during the year. The 
occasional contributions to its columns, from such 
pens as those of Lowell, Weiss, May, Phillips, 
Chapman, Webb, Quincy, and Follen, had given 
the paper a wide celebrity. Beside extending the 
circulation of the Standard, the Society had pub- 
lished an Anti-Slavery Almanac, of which ten 
thousand copies had been sold. Many other doc. 
uments had also been widely distributed, and oth- 
er Anti-Slavery papers which advocated the prin- 
ciples of the Society had been well supported. 

Francis Jackson, Esq., of Boston, Treasurer, 
presented his report, from which it appeared that 
the receipts of the Society during the year had 
been $8,797.26, and the expenditures $8,589.98— 
leaving a balance in the Treasury of $207.28. Of 
the receipts, $3,256.43 were from subscriptions to 
the Standard, and $4,591.36 from donations. 

Weypett Puituirs, Esq., of Boston, was the 
first speaker. He offered a resolution embodying 
the most unpalatable of all the Society’s doc- 
trines—that of a dissolution of the Union—which 
he supported with an earnest and graceful elo- 
quence rarely surpassed by any speaker in any 
cause, however popular. ‘To follow him would be 
impossible to any reporter save a phonographer, 
and our limits will not allow even a brief abstract. 
He said that our national banner drooped from 
the flagstaff heavy with blood—blood shed in a 
war for the extension and perpetuity of slavery. 
He contended that the war was the fruit of an 
unnatural and pernicious alliance, through the 
United States Constitution, between slavery and 
freedom. The Constitution required the North 
to support slavery, while the moral sense of the 
people revolted at such an outrage; and the at- 
tempt to reconcile the obligations growing out of 
allegiance to the law of God with allegiance to 
the Government had produced a general corrup- 
tion of morals, which could only be remedied by a 
recurrence to absolute right, as paramount to all 
the suggestions of political expediency. The cor- 
ruption alluded to was seen in the Church as well 
as in the State. Go, said Mr. P., to the so-called 
Evangelical Alliance, which is skulking some- 
where from the indignation of Christendom, and 
the chief fear of its members will be found to be, 
lest they should be thought to love Liberty too 
much! Once our pulpits were occupied by the 
Edwardses and Hopkinses, who were not ashamed 
to avow themselves Abolitionists; now they were 
empty—for no one could see the puny successors 
of those glorious men. This degeneracy was to 
be attributed to the workings of slavery, under 
the license given it by the Constitution of the 
United States. The overthrow of that Constitu- 
tion, and the formation of a State on the true 
principles of freedom, was the great work now 
before the Abolitionists. He knew that this sen- 
timent was odious; but he was persuaded that the 
fathers of the Republic, if they could come forth 
from their graves of half a century, would give it 
their hearty concurrence. 

_ The President then offered some remarks de- 
signed to introduce Freprrick Dovatass, the 
fugitive slave. He gave an account of Mr. Ds 
reception in England, where prejudice against 
color was unknown, and stated the facts concern- 
ing the treatment which he received from the 
agent of the Cunard steamers, in being deprived 
of his berth in the Cambria. The sentiments ex- 
pressed on the occasion by the London Times 
were also read, and the fact announced that Mr. 
Cunard, the principal owner of the steamers, had 
promised that nothing of the kind should occur 
again. He would now introduce to the assembly 
a man who was once a chattel, but who was now 
by the grace of God a freeman—Freperick 
Dove ass. 

Mr. Dovetass on coming forward, was greeted 
With earnest and prolonged applause. He was at 
first somewhat embarrassed, but soon recovered 
his self-possession, and made a speech which held 
the audience in breathless attention to the close, 
save only when he was interrupted by vociferous 
cheering. We have a full report of this speech 
from Mr. Dyer, the phonographer, which, in view 
of the general interest felt in Mr. Douglass on 
account of his peculiar position, we will endeavor 
to publish in to-day’s evening edition. 

At the close of Mr. D.’s remarks, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Bustvess Mertinas—The Society assembled 
for business at the Apollo, at 3 P.M. After the 
appointment of the usual committees, and some 
remarks from several speakers, an adjournment 
took place till 71¢ o’clock, when the saloon was 
densely crowded, it having been announced that 
Dovexass would speak. After a speech by Mr. 
Wa ker, of Ohio, Doverass took the floor, and 
was received with great applause. He spoke with 
his usual eloquence, and in the course of his re- 
marks alluded to the war with Mexico as a con- 
test for the extension of slavery. He was inter- 
rupted by Epwarp Srranan, Beg, a well-known 
Tammany Hall orator, who took him to task for 
slandering his country. This created much con- 
fusion, but order was at length restored, and Mr 
Dowatass finished his speech. ‘ 

Yr. STRAHAN replied with great earn 
and ability, defending the wrt as just, an gen 
waged, not for slavery, but for the furtherance of 
liberty. He had not concluded when our reporter 
left, at ten clock. His own conduct was manly, 
but he was supported by a set of rowdies, who 
had evidently received their education in those 
“nurseries of Dem )” the grog-shops, which 
Mike Walsh has described as so potent in their 
influence. There were some rich passages in this 
discussion, which our limits will not allow us to 
describe. - 
er OO 


From the same. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN UNION 
_ OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 
This body convened, according to notice, in the 
hall of the Lyceum, 563 Broadway, at 10" o'clock 
A. M., yeutiirdeny. he attendance was. not nu- 





merous. H. Greenery was called to the chair, and 
E. Ken.oee appointed Secretary. Letters were 
read from several quxiliaries and several individ- 
ual friends of the cause, and their suggestions 
considered ; reports were presented by the Domes- 
tic Secretary and Treasurer, and action had there- 
on; a Business Committee constituted, who, after 
retiring, reported a resolution averring that it is 
expedient to establish a Central Office, for the 
Collection and Radiation of Associative Truth, 
through Correspondence, Tracts, Lectures, Peri- 
odicals, &c. This resolution was the chief sub- 
ject of debate at the afternoon session. The even- 
ing was devoted to a lecture by Rev. William H. 
Channing, and it was resolved to hold another 
public meeting for general discussion and promul- 
gation, at the same place, this evening, at 7 ¥ 
o'clock, when several addresses from eminent ad- 
vocates of the cause may be expected. : 

We make room for the following portion of Rev. 
Mr. Channing’s report, hoping to give the residue 
to-morrow : 

At the first Anniversary Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Union of Agsociationists, our councils may 
be naturally opened, and our minds prepared for 
maturing an efficient scheme of action, by consid- 
ering briefly our Position, Policy, and Plans. To 
a rapid yet wide survey of these, your attention 
is now invited. 

I. Our Position. 

This may be regarded in two aspects ; the one 
Negative, the other Positive. : 

1. Considered in its Negative aspect, the Associa- 
tive Movement is in harmony with the highest 
Religious, Social, Political, and Intellectual ‘Ten- 
dencies of the age; is admirably fitted to retard 
and divert the rapidly increasing Evils of Civili- 
zation ; is suited to bind in unitary co-operation 
the energies now devoted to multified and various 
Reforms ; and has a clear right to claim the char- 
acter of being at once Radical and Conservative, 
Progressive yet Constructive, new while” in ac- 
cordance With the choicest traditionary wisdom of 
mankind. In a word, it responds to the best de- 
sires of Humanity in this generation. 

2. Considered in its Positive aspects, Associa- 
tion claims to take up the most difficult problems, 
in Principle and Practice, which agitate society 
in our times, at the very point at which other 
movements leave them, and to present a scientific 
and practical solution entirely in unison with the 
teachings of Revelation, with the aspirations of 
the Heart, with the intuitions of Reason, with the 
results of Experience. Association presents a 
theory and plan, by which, in the collective life 
of man, Liberty, Law, Order, and Equality, may 
be reconciled and made one, through integral Jus- 
tice, and in the individual life of man Inclination 
and Duty be brought into beautiful concert; by 
which wealth may be equitably distributed, and 
refining conditions spread around all men; by 
which Divine law may be substituted for human 
wilfulness, the correspondences of nature and man 
interpreted, and the whole universe and the course 
of humanity on earth laid open to the gaze of all, 
as a forum unfolding revelation of the will and 
wisdom of God; by which, finally, work and wor- 
ship, study and prayer, our spiritual and material 
existence, may be identified in practical goodness, 
our race united in one church—holy, true, uni- 
versal—wherein the Spirit of God may abide as a 
temple; and thus the earthly destiny of man be 
fulfilled, as the true preparation for the ascending 
glories of futurity. 

Regarding the cause to which we are devoted, 
then, either in itself or in its relations, positively 
or negatively, how dignified is its position, how 
sublime is the promise it holds out, how worthy is 
it of all our highest energies, most strenuously 
exerted. 

What, then, is the policy which such a position 
dictates? 

II. Our Po icy. 

Our policy is twofold—internal and external, 
central and transitional. Let a comprehensive yet 
exact description be given of both in turn. 

§ 1. Our central policy may be generally stated 
thus: We have to form and organize one living, 
active body, a series of affiliated unions of Asso- 
ciationists, scattered over the whole country, and 
to organize them in such a way as will best pro- 
mote the thorough scientific training. and moral 
development in the members of this confederacy, 
and secure ample means for the practical estab- 
lishment of the Associative cause. Thus our in- 
ternal policy ts seen to divide itself into three 
branches, which may be called Indoctrination, So- 
cial Discipline, External Means. Let a few dis- 
tinct notices be made of each. 

1. Indoctrination is the first branch, the ascend- 
ing wing, so to speak, of our internal policy. What 
is involved in this term? Nothing less than an 
acquaintance with the science of Universal Unity. 
Few Associationists—when first attracted to join 
this movement, from the gratification which the 
humanitary sentiment finds in the ideal of a per- 
fect society—have the faintest conception of the 
depth, intricacy, and vast range of studies upon 
which they have entered. But social science—the 
science needed rightly to organize one Associa- 
tion—includes an exhaustive alalysis and synthe- 
sis of man’s springs of action, a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the laws of growth which govern 
all human societies, an understanding of the anal- 
ogies by which man is related to the outward 
world, a perception of the designs of the Infinite. 





For the National Era. 
SLAVERY’S CHAINS. 


BY J, M. FLETCHER. 


Mark ye that receding forehead, 
Afric’s serving children wear; 
There is seen the darkest impress 

Of the heavy weight they bear. 


Chains upon the limbs and body, 
What are they compared to this? 

Though a foe to all life’s blessings, 
Death soon gives to them release. 

Chains may keep the limbs in bondage, 
And the one thus crushed with wo 

Feels a blight like leaves in autumn, 
Yet the half doth not forego. 


Chains upon the soul’s best feelings, 
On the intellect and mind— 

Smothered in their earliest fruitage, 
Oh! what power a worse could find! 


Put your heavy yoke upon them, 
On their weary limbs the lash, 
Round their necks the iron collar, 
Brand your mark upon their flesh. 
But remember, when your efforts 
Quench thy brother 8 mind’s deep worth, 
All in which he bears God’s image 
You deny to bloom on earth. 


Think of this when ye would banish 
Light and knowledge from their way ; 
Think of this, if from your Maker 
Ye should fer a blessing pray. 
eS, SEGwee 


HARBOR AND RIVER CONVENTION. 
ADDRESS OF THE CHICAGO COMMITTEE. 


The high prices of freight, taken in connection 
with the loss of life and property upon the West- 
ern waters, last season, caused several public 
meetings to be held in various sections of the 
country, for the purpose of devising the best means 
of remedying these and other evils of which the 
great mass of the people interested in commerce 
were complaining. At all these meetings, the 
propriety of holding a Convention at some conve- 
nient point was discussed and universally con- 
curred in. 

In consequence of Chicago having been gen- 
erally named as the proper point, its citizens call- 
ed a meeting, named the Sth of July as the appro- 
priate time, and chose the undersigned a commit- 
tee to draft an address setting forth the objects of 
the Convention. 

The movers in this matter have been, from the 
first, like the undersigned, of entirely different 
politics ; and so far from there being, even in the 
remotest degree, any political design in the con- 
templated Convention, one of the chief objects of 
it is to call together, for a common object, the men 
of all parties, and to convince the people every- 
where that the improvements desired are not now 
never have been, and never should be, conn 
with “party politics,” in the ordinary use of that 
term. Such a connection would, in the minds of 
all interested, have a very deleterious tendency. 
It cannot be denied that there is a predisposition 
among all politicians to support the measures of a 
Chief Magistrate of their own party, and hence 
we have seen Western representatives, original- 
ly supporting harbor and river improvements, and 
elected upon express pledges to do so, finally vote 
to support a veto of bills providing for that pur- 
pose, and assigning as a reason therefor that it 
was their duty to sustain an Executive of their 
own selection, even though it be in express oppo- 
sition to the wishes and interests of their constit- 
uents. Repeated instances of this kind must 
eventually give this question somewhat of a polit- 
ical cast, which the undersigned, and all who co- 
operate with them, would seriously regret. 

The construction of harbors upon our Northern 
lakes, as well as upon the Atlantic, with the im- 
provement of our great rivers, where commerce is 
of a national character, necessarily involves no 
questions of y difference. They are matters 


_that must interest all parties, as they do all classes, 


alike ; and harbor and river bills have been sup- 
ported by the ablest men of both the great politi- 
cal parties which divide this country. This sub- 
ject has never entered on ny hingreasng hemcl 
v since h ways en it for 
piven Fas that the eet ate of the other was above 


suspicion upon a matter of such pre-eminent im- 
portance. The first Congress that ever assembled 
under the ént Constitution, many of whose 
members h to frame it, passed a law defray- 


ing all expenses which should accrue after the 
15th of A) 1789, in the necessary support, 
main and repairs of all light-houses, bea- 


cons, buoys, and public piers, erected, placed, or 
pee ole this 
of or within any bay, harbor, or ports of the 


United States, for rendering the navigation thereof 





easy and safe. General Washington signed this 
bill; and bills for the continuance of such works 
were also successively signed by Presidents the 
elder Adams, Jefferson, and . 

lake harbor bill was signed by Mr. Monroe. He 
never raised the constitutional question; nor do 
the Congressional debates of those days show that 
any members of either branch of Congress made 
any distinction between salt and fresh water ini- 
provements, or between foreign and domestic com- 
merce. All at that time were acknowledged alike 
deserving the fostering care of the General Gov- 
ernment, as they also were during the Adminis- 
trations of the younger Adams, General Jackson, 
and Mr. Van Buren. Though remarkably scru- 
pulous as to the extent to which the power to con- 
struct works of internal improvement should be 
exercised, General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren 
signed bills for the improvement of rivers and con- 
struction of harbors, to the amount of $7,800,000 ; 
and the two bills signed by General Jackson in 
1836 contained no less than 89 items, and the bill 
of 1837 no less than 59. 

After the General Government has expended 
upwards of seventeen millions of dollars for works 
ot internal improvement, and mostly in the old 
States, by the consent and support of the very 
framers of the Constitution, and their cotempo- 
raries, and by men, too, of all political parties, 
there can now be but little consideration due the 
ery, that “it is unconstitutional,” or the plan of 
a single political party to extend the advantages 
of such works to the new States and to such por- 
tions of.the old States as have thus far been neg- 
lected. 

Thus disposing of the constitutional and the 
political question, the friends of harbor and river 
improvements arrive at the only one which can 
rightfully be raised, and that is merely the ques- 
tion of necessity. ls 1r nEcEsSaRy to protect our 
domestic as well as our foreign commerce? Shall 
we protect the lesser, and neglect the greater? 
For the past three years, petitions have been pre- 
sented to Congress in vain; Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have spoken in vain; the 
present Secretary of War, in his official reports, 
has recommended in vain; and the whole ‘l’opo- 
graphical corps has estimated in vain. Our bills 
have invariably been vetoed, and we have been 
unable to secure two-thirds of the popular branch. 
Confident that there is wanting a knowledge ot 
the necessity of these improvements, among the 
people or their representatives, since all eiforts 
at success have failed, it has been thought that a 
General Convention, and consultation, with personal 
observation, might do much for us. There is not 
a State in the Confederacy but that touches the 
lakes, the ocean, or the great rivers of the West. 
The lakes line almost our entire Northern fron- 
tier, and separate us from a foreign country ; and 
the rivers, like arteries, run through our whole 
country, constituting an extent of navigation suf- 
ficient to reach round the globe. 

These great waters, for whose safe navigation 
this Convention is called, are soon to be united by 
the completion of the Illinois and Michigan canal. 
The commerce of Boston, of Philadelphia, of Bal- 
timore, of New York, of New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and indeed of the whole country, 
thence becomes in a great measure connected. It 
has a common interest, and no injury could, and 
the greatest advantages might arise from a com- 
mon consultation. lt is a notorious fact that 
statements, during the pendency of harbor and 
river bills before Congress, are made on the high- 
est personal authority, which never would be 
made, if the authors had had any personal obser- 
vation of the great inland waters of this country, 
or could realize the necessity of the millions whose 
lives and property are jeoparded by them. Dele- 
gates in attendance will not only have the advan- 
tages of their own observation to take back with 
them, but they can profit others meeting them 
here by a consultation as to the best means of re- 
dressing existing wrongs. Having done this, they 
can impart the proper feeling to their neighbors, 
and thus aid in arousing the people to take this 
matter into their own hands, and see that their 
chief interests are no longer neglected. It is con- 
fidently hoped that a more intimate acquaintance 
with the claims of these great waters, formed by 
men congregated for this special purpose, from all 
parts of the Union, will result in sufficiently con- 
vincting and awakening the public mind to secure 
the constitutional majority, should a harbor bill 
ever again be vetoed. 

This Convention is designed to be one of free 
discussion ; and it is hoped that the opponents as 
well as the friends of lake and river improvements 
will attend, and more especially, since it is gen- 
erally believed, that they have only to see for 
themselves, in order to be convinced that these 
demands, coming from all our great waters, are 
founded in justice. 

Although the construction of harbors and the 
improvement of rivers will be the prominent sub- 
ject before the Convention, yet whatever mat- 
ters appertain to the prosperity of the West, and 
to the development of its resources, will come 
properly before it ; and all plans and suggestions 
will be freely entertained. 

The Committee invite a general attendance 
from all sections of the Union; and tender, in be- 
half of their fellow-citizens, the hospitalities of 
the city of Chicago to such as, impelled by a 
common interest, see fit to honor them by their 
presence on the occasion. 

Jno. WENTWoRTH, ) 
Geo. Manterre, 
J. Youne Scammon, | iii 
I. N. Arnotp, 
Grant Goopricn, 
cigs, 


A STRANGE MAN FOR THE TIMES. 


. 


We learn from the Marlborough (Md.) Gazette 
that the county court in Prince George’s county 
was engaged three days recently in the trial of a 
case brought by the heirs of the late John Town- 
send against the willof the testator. The jury, 
after being confined for nearly two days, were 
dismissed, being unable to agree upon a verdict. 
The Gazette says: 

“In this will the testator has liberated all his 
slaves—about fifty in number—and devised to 
them all his lands and other property—and made 
provisions that, in the event of any obstacle in 
the law to defeat this object, the negroes should 
brcome the slaves of his nephew, Jeremiah Town- 
send, who should accept from them one cent per 
year for hire. A large number of witnesses were 
examined to prove that the testator labored under 
delusions in regard to the subject of religion, such 
as supposing he had held converse with God in 
person, that he was the only sanctified man on 
earth, a spiritual body, &c. 

“The witnesses stated a number of incidents re- 
lated by the testator in his lifetime, in which he 
declared he had held arguments and conversations 
face to face, with God—received commands from 
his Maker, &c., one of which commands was to 
liberate his slaves on penalty of being punished 
hereafter. On the other part it was shown that 
Mr. T. was shrewd at a bargain, and quite rational 
on all subjects but religion. That he was a char- 
itable man and a good neighbor, refusing to go to 
law on any subject, preferring to give up claims 
rather than do so—that he had a great repugnance 
to settling disputes of boundary, &c., by law ; and 
would, after consulting his ‘talking mind, (as he 
sometimes called God,) give up parts of claims 
and peices of land.” 


We suppose the strongest evidence of his insan- 
ity was the liberation of his slaves, and the de- 
vise to them of his property. 





GRAVE OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 


A writer in the Norfolk Beacon describes a visit 
to the grave of this remarkable man. Speaking 
of the former residence of Mr. Randolph, he 


8: > 
“ After a ride of two or three hours, we enter- 
ed a forest of tall oaks, and were told by Mr. 
Cardwell, that we were on Mr. Randolph’s estate. 
Shortly, the houses *hat were occupied by the 
great and eccentric genius appeared through 


‘the intervening trees, built up in the midst of the 


woods. Nota stump to be seen, not a bush grub- 
bed up! all standing, as if the foot of man had 
never trodden there. Mr. Randolph would not 
suffer the primitive aspect of things to be dis- 
turbed in the least. Nota tree, or branch, or a 
switch, was allowed to be cut. During his absence 
in Europe, a limb of an oak, projecting towards a 
window of one of the houses, drew so near, that 
old Essex, fearing the window would be broken, 
cut the limb off. On Mr. Randolph’s return, he 
at once discovered the mutilation, old Essex was 
called up, and the reasons demanded for cutting 
off the limb. The old negro told his master he 
feared the window would be broken. ‘Then, 
said Mr. Randolph, ‘why did you not move the 
house ?? ” 

The writer here met John, the former body 
servant of Mr. Randolph, who treated him and 
his companion with great politeness, conducting 
them to the winter and summer houses, and other 
objects of interest in the vicinity. We copy the 
description of his last resting place: : 

“ At my request, John directed us to his mas- 
ter’s grave, at the foot of a lofty pine, just a few 
steps in the rear of the summer house. The 
place was selected by Mr. Randolph, twenty years 
before his death, and by his direction his head 
was laid to the east, instead of the west, the usual 
position. It was observed to John, his master had 
ordered his body to be thus laid, that he might 
watch Henry Clay. John replied, that he had 
never heard him say anything of the kind. I 
suppose the position was preferred by Mr. Ran- 
dolph, because it is the Indian sepulchral posture ; 
his descent from Pocahontas, the Indian princess, 
being one of the things he much boasted of. A 
rude unchiselled mass of white rock, found by 
Mr. Randolph on a distant part of estate, 
many years before his death and used by him, at 





the door of one of his houses, as a wash-stand, 
marks the head of the 
brown stone, also selected by Mr. Randolph, and 
used as a stepstone to mount his horse, marks the 
foot of the grave. These rocks were procured 
and kept for the purpose to which they are now 
appropriated, and particular direction was given 
to John on the subject. 

“T can never forget my emotion while standing 
over the unornamented grave of the gifted and 
eccentric Randolph. The tall, unbroken forest, 
by which I was surrounded, the silence and gloom 
that reigned undisturbed amidst the deserted 
place, the thought of the brilliont mind that once 
animated the remains, then mouldering beneath 
the sod upon which I was standing, the vanity of 
earth’s promises, and hopes, and distinctions, im- 
pressed my heart and mind with a degree of so- 
lemnity and interest I was unwilling to dissipate.” 

For the National Era. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 
Life, though sweet, has disappointments, 
That, like spirits of the night, 
Follow us in our enjoyments, 
Like the chills of winter, blight. 


In the smiles of fortune sleeping, 
Years unclouded fancy opes ; 
But the morrow finds us weeping 

Over disappointed hopes. 


Round the heart for others beating, 
Hope with flowery finger clings ; 
But too oft it finds how fleeting 
Are the hopes that friendship brings. 


Thus through life, the brightest, dearest, 
Dwelling in the heart to-day, 

Though unconscious, lies the nearest 
To the breath that brings decay. 


——_—>—_-—. 


USEFUL INVENTION. 


We were invited last week by P. W. Gates, late 
firm of Scoville & Gates, to visit his shop on the 
west side of the river, to witness the operation of 
a new invention for cutting screws, for which he 
has secured a patent. We saw several experi- 
ments, and became fully convinced of the value of 
the invention, in the saving of three-fourths or 
five-sixths of the labor and power of the old way. 
It is a very simple invention, the very thing that 
one would have supposed would have been the 
first thought of in learning how to cut a screw. 
But everybody has looked beyond it, until Mr. 
Gates became the lueky one to hit upon the idea 
that will be of great advantage to the public, and 
for which he will doubtless be amply rewarded. 

Mr. Gates informs us that with the power of 
one man it will cut bolts as follows: 

700 14-inch bolts per day. 

500 34-inch ~— do. 

400 1-inch do. 

300 14g-inch do. 

Besides the despatch in doing work, the follow- 
ing are a few other of its advantages over the 
common die: 

1. Its durability—he having cut over four thou- 
sand bolts with one die, without any repairs; and 
it is yet as good as new. 

2. Instead of jamming or driving the thread into 
shape, it cuts it out, the same as in a lathe, leay- 
ing the thread of solid iron, which cannot be 
stripped off, as is usual with those cut by the 
common die. 

3. It will do the work by once passing along the 
bolt, making the thread perfect. 

4, The die can be made by ordinary workmen, 
with far less expense than the common die; and, 
when made, it is not at all liable to get out of 
repair. 

it possesses many other advantages which might 
be enumerated. Dies and taps, with machines for 
working them, will be kept constantly on hand, to 
be forwarded to any part of the United States. 

Information respecting them can be had by ad- 
dressing P. W. Gates, Esq., Chicago. 

Western Citizen. 








Pye HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
142 and 144 Broadway, New York ; by ; 
May 6.—tf J. LELAND MOORE. 


QITANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 


éy~ TRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi- 
cations, No.5 Spruce street, New York.—The subscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature ef this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the TruTH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publicatiops 
may be found the following: 

Memoir of Rev. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition ; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke ; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Kev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

It is en hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 


Pk. H. STARR'S Office, Liberty street, second door north 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 


Big weep BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 


HALL, No.8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 
¢ Baltimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April 29. 


WAULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner of 
Pine and Lexington streets, Baltimore. Al) wares de- 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 


O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Armstrong & THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Ruilroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


O PERSONS OUT OF WORKK.—A rare chance for 
turning not only pennies, but doliars, is offered in the 
retail of the National Era. Apply at No. 10 North strect, 
Baltimore. April 29. 
ILVER WARE, of every description and svyle, manufac- 
tured by A. E. Warner, No. 5 North Gay street, Bulti- 
more. April 29. 


HARLES PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tayeri, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 
ICHARD MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
has permanantly located his establishment in the Wash- 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- 
more street, where he is prepared to serve old or new cus- 
tomers, on the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
April 29. 
G* EAT Reduction in the Price of Dentistry —Dr. Leacn, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
sertedat from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artificial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in masticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfect 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 
elsewhere. . April 29.—tf 

XREAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cui- 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 

size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, snitable for parlors, halls, 
dining rooms, chambers, &e. Paper Hanging done at a mo 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 

N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 
LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 

Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex- 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated six-shotters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Muker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


INONA AND THE FANATIC.—These interesting 
and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra- 
tive of the influence of slavery on Southern society, can be 
Fears of James Alcorn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 46 
orth Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Ciu- 
cinnati; and at the Anti-Slavery Depositories in Boston, 
New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal di ts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 
OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
éinnati: Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio ; Col. J. Taylor, | 
Newport, Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
Jan. 7. 



























































WitaM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, fat Law, 
and nDeats for th —* take oo Acknow- 

ledgments © s he Stutes of Vermont and Connecti- 

offe % services for the collec 

and State courts of Ohio, 

county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 

posite the Methodist concern. Jan. 7. 


— B. PURNELL, Draper and Tailor, southeast 
corner of German and Liberty streets, Baltimore, keeps 
constantly on hand a complete assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, and Vesti which he will make up in the latest 


style and on the terms. Strict attention will 








reasonable 
be to the style of the work intrusted to him. 
Feril 20—86. 7 


ve. A huge mass of 








ee 
ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY for the a, an 
B rare and cheap Publications,’ No 10 ‘Korth ky 
timore.—At this establishment, a variety of rare and ch ~ 
Books are for sale, ainong which are the following “4 
Fowler’s Works—embracing his Phrenology, Hereditar 
Descent, Love and Parentage, Matrimony, Phrenologies| 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mrs. Fowler's Phre 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do., Spurzh.t, 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement of Memory, Phre “ 
ological Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &c, . ” 
Combe’s Works—embracing his Constitution of Man EL 
ments of Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion and Diet, &. - 
Dr. Alcott’s Works—embracing his Teacher of Health 
Library of Health, Young Wife, Young Husband, Young 
Housekeeper, Young Woman’s Guide, Young Mother, the 
Use of Tobacco, &e. lt 
Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life, Lec. 
tures to Young Men, &c. ‘ 
Theodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses on Religion, his 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. =e 
Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do.; Su». 
ner’s Peace Oration; Jackson on Peace; Dods’s Lecturey on 
Mesmerism; Hurlbut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Unconstj. 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery Bible Argument: Sla 
very Consistent with Christianity ;, Emancipation in tj, 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem; Wiley & Putnam’s desi. 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Coukery; yay. 
ous works on the Water Cure; do. on the new science of Pho. 
nography ; Lowell’s and Longfellow’s Poems; ‘Tricks of &. 
tan; illustrated Magazines, &c. ° 
The Natiopal Era, Saturday Courier, Saturday Post, Nea}’s 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &c., at Py}, 
lishers’ prices. : : 
Many of the above books are issued in forms adapted to th, 
mails—thus rendering them obtainable by purchs ¥ 


ASETS at a 


distance, at a smail additional cost for postage. April 22 

TPO THE LADIES —Tuomas H. Stanronn, souiieus 
corner of Saratoga und Green streets, Builimore, kwon 

constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most tashion:},je 


Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every deseriptio, 
and material, and of the best quality, at the iuliowing ow 
charges, reduced from his former prices. . He sells nuthiyy 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, $1.5 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s and ‘Ties, $1.12 1 2. 

Thin Soles.—ip and Ties, 70 cents tv $1, White Satiy 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 

Misses aud Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22, 
Wee SHADES.—GeorGe Fayavux has remove) 

his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Tran sparert 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country froim 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 


)to 





continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Sigus lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his lime. We have a 


stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $25 
per pair. April 22. 
Lee B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselivr 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 2 
SPENCER & NORTH, Altorneys and Counsellors a 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL 8S. SPENCER 
Jan. 28.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 


W H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and 
e Solicitor and Counsellor in Chancery, and General 
Land Agent, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

Oc All professional business promptly attended to. 

Feb. 4.—6t* 


"grocery HOUSE, Temperance Hotel, 188 Chestnut st., 
south side, between Seventh and Eighth streets, Phiii 
delphia. This establishment offers accommodations for Ls 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of the cause of Temper 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when abroad as at home. 
Travellers accommodated for a single night, and breakfast in 
time for the morning lines, at moderate chrrges. Transient 
board at $1.25 per day. Warm and cold baths in the house 

OF Sons of Temperance can obtain all the information 
they may require, at the Morris House, respecting the meet- 
ing of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 

March 11.—2m T. FLETCHER, Proprietor 


J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eudaw street 
e opposite the Eutaw House, Bultimore.—Drawings ot 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Oftice, 
&e. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Co; 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terua for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order 
Drawing School.—Instruction given in the art of Draw 
ing. April 22 
T)k. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Pructitione 
of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 22 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between !2 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. 
OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fuyette st 
Jirst door east of Howurd street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand a s¢ 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding theirown cloth. Ati 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. April 22—ly 














NV OUN'T PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, Amiiers/ 
Massachusetts ; Rev. J. A. Nasu, A. M., Prinapa 
This is a select family school, possessing every advantage 

of location, and adapted to the care and instruction of boys 

from eight years of age and upward, till thoroughly prepared 
for college or business. The terms, for board, tuitiou, wash. 
ing, mending, fuel, and lights, are $160 per year, payabl: 
semi-annually in advance. he summer term will comnience 
on Wednesday, the 4th of May, and continue till the Ist of 

October. Circulars, with numerous references and a more 

detailed account of the school, will be forwarded, on applica- 

tion to the Principal. ~ 
The following is a report of President Hitchcock, Professor 

Tyler, and Rev. A. M. Colton, at a late examination 
“ The subscribers, having been requested by the Kev. Mr 

Nash to be present, as a committee, at the recent semi-annua 

examination of the Mount Pleasant Family School, wish t 

be understood as using no formal or unmeaning language 

when we express our high gratification at what we have seen 
and learned of the instruction and government of the school, 
and of its internal arrangements. The instruction in the 


mathematics and the Latin and Greek languages is accurate 
and thorough. The pupil is made to anderstand the princi- 
les, while he is required to be familiar with the details, 
arents who wish their sons to be well fitted for college may 
intrust them to Mr. Nash, with the assurance that half their 


college course will not have to be spent in learning what 
ought to have been mastered in the preparatory school, vr, 
worse still, laboriously unlearning the mistakes and errors 
they have imbibed from their early teachers. 

“We are happy to observe that good reading is deemed a 
prime‘accomplishment at Mount Pleasant; and the old-fash- 
ioned practice of spelling, quite obsolete in some schools, is 
not only retained, but receives the prominence it deserves 
We cannot refrain, also, from expressing our gratification with 
the interest and success of the school, the entire school, in 
the cultivation of vocal music—an art which, whether from 
its immediate influuence on the minds and hearts of the pu- 
pils, or its value as a permanent acquisition for the improve- 
ment and embellishment of life, is worthy of the place it held 
in the edacation of the ancients, and is beginning to hold 
again in some of the schools of Europe and our own country 

“We should not do justice to our own convictions, or to the 
merits of the school, did we not advert to the domestic ar- 
rangements, and declare our belief that it is, what it purports 
to be, a family school, in which the sacred sentiments of home 
and fireside are cherished, and the inestimable benefits of 
personal supervision and influeuce, of parental authority and 
affection, are seqnred to as great an extent as they well can 
ve secured anywhere else than under the parenta’ roof. We 


have great confidence in the scholarly attainments and Chris- 
tian character of the Principal; we see in him the high aims 
and disinterested devotedness that befit the teacher; and we 


recommend the school with entire confidence to the patronage 
of an enlightened Christian public. 
“EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 
“WiLLIAM S. TYLER. 


March 25. “A. M. COLTON x 


HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR J837 is a pamphlet of 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by 4 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doe- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand ; 100 or 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 50 copies for $2; 25 copies 
for $1, &c. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac fer 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, ‘Tracts, ln 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by ve 

Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNED. 


EDARIS, McKEE, & MARTIN, manufacture and keep 
constantly on hand, at their shop on Seventh street, 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & A! 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnati, Oli 
a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Their 
Platform Scales are made from entire new patterns, Npon 
their late improvements, some of which have never betore 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to ren 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Seales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces- 
sary for these wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. ‘Terms very rea- 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted 
REFERENCES. 

Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Co.; U- 
Donaldson &. Co. 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Ciifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett, 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardner. a 

New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & Co.; Thomas B. Win- 
ston. Jan. 21. 


IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers and wholesale 

dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat- 

ent AStna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, I russizn 

Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, &c. 

Warehouse and Depot at the suutheast corner of Lower 








Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. _ 
April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY 


PDIGELOW & PEUGH, General Agents for the recovery of 
Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments; 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. : 
Office, corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. \. 

Jan. 7. rn 
7AAYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subser‘- 
T ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No, 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi*h 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be han? cast, and of good metal and finisl:; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. a A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over: 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing le 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 
Jan. 7 ROBERT TAYLOK. 


INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Findings 
Store, No. 239 Main street, west side, second door belo' 
the Galt House, Cincinnati. F. & K, have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and inten to kee?) 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia Calf 
Skins, Kid, Morocco, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Last; 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Three, 
Linen Boot Web, Gailoon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lastiné; 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Tacks, 
and every other article used in the mannfacttre of boots «™ 
shoes. We invite the attention of the Trade to our stocky 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and will! be 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. 1 

Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to us, an 
every article warranted. Jan. 


LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPO'" 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums," 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, ' 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively sag 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best appar!" 
ever exhibited. . 
Portraita taken in exquisite style, without regard to weath¢? 

ti iven in the 

nee assortment of apparatus and stock always on band, 








i. 




















- cash prices. 
at New York, 21 Broadway ; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut apt 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 ver streets; Baltimore, 205 ba* 
timore street Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters 
burg, Virginia, Mechanies’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth ae 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadw af A 
Panis, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 — 

No. 
OHN G. WILMOT, Puper Hanger and Uphoistere’; 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared > 
do all kinds of Hanging and Upholstering, at the * 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds to ord 
Mattresses. 








Husk, Moss, and Hair 
plied on very 
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